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Cfiat with the editor 

Someone was fussing at me the otlier day for 
writing about the younger generation so often. Why 
not, demanded this critic, a certified member of 
said generation, write about parents for a change? 

Well, we aim to please on this corner, so I prom- 
ised to oblige. At first I was hard put to think of any- 
thing to say that wouldn't get me either picketed by 
children or denounced by parents. Luckily, though, 
I hapi^ened at the time to be reading Sally Car- 
righar's book Wild Ueritap^c, published a few years 
ago and based on the theory that "in the natural 
behavior of other animals we discover much about 
ourselves." Lo and behold, look what T found all 
ready-made on page 77: 

"In [their] education the mammalian young have 
an advantage in learning from parents who are 
completely mature and who give them that image. 
No mother bear ever acts like her giddy daughters 
—not after she has them. If she did, they would not 
be so quick to obey when she sends them up into a 
tree. If, in fact, wild animals liated to be grown up 
as much as some human animals do, their young 
might Ijeconie as confused as some human young. 
For why grow up at all if you are immediately 
going to turn around and try to be young again? 
Why not just stay in this careless, immature stage? 
We are giddy cubs now, let's remain giddy— it's 
fun! If that were the pattern of bear mother and 
cub relationships, the young would not live to 
mature and before long there would be no more 
bears in the world. But a bear mother has no choice; 
.she has to be what she is, an adult sobered by her 
responsibilities." 

T think that's about parents, isn't it? Or is it just 
about bears? _ 

/CM//. 
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This time, like all times, is a very 
good one if we but know what to 

do with it. EMERSON 
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NOTES on these changing times 




■ If your pastor is returned 
to his pulpit, if the dean can 
get into his office to declare a 
holiday, and if the President's 
proclamation can be heard 
over the boos, we may yet 
have an old-fashioned Thanks- 
giving, 

■ All this tumult makes you 
wonder: If the Pilgrim Fathers 
had been permitted a glimpse 
into the future, would they 
have been? 

■ At oiu- house, the feminist 
vote wants to know how she 
can possibly vote for a man 
who goes around shaking 
hands with everybody and his 
brother. 




■ Yes, a lot of people are tak- 
ing karate lessons these days. 
You meet them at bus stops. 



■ Who needs advice? We've 
got some passed down from 
generation to generation that's 
never been used. 

■ And we don't want status 
either, if it's quo. 

■ The air pollution around 
here has gotten so bad some 
people are scared to clear 
their sinuses. 

■ Aunt Agatha sent thanks for 
the blender. She reports it's 
just right for the small wash- 
ing she has to do. 

■ Taxes are like muscles. 
Some you never knew you had 
until they began to hurt. 

■ Let it blow; we're ready. 
We put the snow tires on the 
car and snow shovel where the 
wife can find it. 

■ Well say this: Those 
speeches were red, white and 
blew. 

■ Sure there's a communica- 
tion gap and the cause is hair. 
How do you expect the 



younger generation to com- 
municate with something it 
can't even see? 

■ As Dad remarked while 
clearing the driveway of bikes, 
trikes, wagons and skates: 
"When I became a man, I put 
away childish things." 

i 

■ This month's loudest pro- | 
test group isn't the hippies | 
and it isn't the yippies. It's the i 
turkeys. i 

■ In teen-age circles, there is 
no such thing as teen-age cir- 
cles. There are only straight 
lines leading to hamburger 
stands. 

■ While giving thanks, don't 
forget that the campaign posi- 
tively will not be on summer 
reruns. 

■ The local political windup 
was in a hall with good acous- 
tics. Good acoustics— that's a 
device for keeping the back 
row awake. 

i 

■ Do you realize we're raising | 
a whole generation of kids j 
who think Nehru was a fash- i 
ion designer? | 




■ And that Noah landed on 
Ararat because the other air- 
ports were socked in? 
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THE MONTHS AHEAD 



CHRISTMAS SHOPPING: EXHAUSTING & EXPENSIVE, Stores 



will jam up early— the Thanksgiving-Christmas selling season is four 
days shorter than last year. More night and Sunday openings, earUer 
mailing of Yule catalogs, sooner-than-ever arrival of resident Santa 
Clauses are plotted to stir buying excitement. Stocks are ample— no 
serious shortages lUcely, except possibly hghts for the tree. 



SHOPPERS WILL SPEND & SPEND. Despite the tax boost, despite the 



cost of living squeeze, spending restraints will dissolve as people rush 
to buy. Charge accounts escalate at over half a billion dollars a month. 
People feel flush. Half say they are better oflE than a year ago, and two 
out of five families expect more income next year. 

SCANDALS IN AUTO INSURANCE are the target of a new two-year 
government investigation just getting started. To be probed: the 30% 
increase in rates in the last decade and charges that applicants are 
rejected because of race, job, place of residence, etc. Far-reaching 
changes in the business will eventually result from the study. 



DON'T DELAY WINTER VACATION PLANS. Resorts, north and 



south, report heavy advance bookings. Lots of package plans this year, 
including dog-sled rides in Alaska and more economy ski trips to 
Europe. U.S. ski resorts play up midweek specials. 

TIRES THAT LIGHT UP are the latest in car-safety ideas. Made of trans- 
lucent Neothane rubber, they can be illuminated at night to make the 
car visible from all sides and can be linked to directional signals. 
Goodyear is testing experimental models. 



THE P.O. HAS A COMPETITOR. It's a franchise operation that can de- 
liver some types of mail faster than the postman, and at about two- 
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thirds what tiie Post OflBce charges. The idea is 
simple: Big mailers of third-class matter (fliers, 
advertisements, solicitations, etc.) contract for 
deliveries to everyone in specified areas at 
oonmnmities. Uniformed messengers distribute 
the material door to door, using trucks to do the 
job. Since the U.S. government won't let any- 
one but the mailnian use your mailboz, the 
company puts the material in plastic bags that 
are hung on the doorknob. The company 
(called Independent Postal System of America 
-IPSA) has been growing fast, pidking up lots 
of customers disgusted with the regular postal 
service. Systems are planned for all communi- 
ties of over 100,000 popvdation. Places where 
units are operating or being readied include 
several Oklahoma cities, Dallas-Fort Worth, 
St. Louis and Denver. Canadian cities are also 
on the list. The company hopes to start mass 
delivery of magazines and periodicals soon, but 
one problem is that the Post Office has a mo- 
nopoly on addressed mail 

Hefp for crfme vittims. Is society duty- 
bound to help victims of muggers, rapists or 
other violent attackers? Four states ( Massachu- 
setts, California, New York and Maryland) say 
yes. Within limits th^ now provide compensa^ 



tion for hidividuals injured in criminal attacks. 
In some cases they assist survivors of those 
killed as a result of violence. The law recently 
passed in Massachusetts is expected to produce 
400 to 1,000 claims the first year. Courts will 
hear individual claims after investigation by 
the state attorney general. Payment up to 
$10,000 per victim will be made for loss of 
wages and for medical expenses and other costs 
resulting from the attack. The laws, un- 
doubtedly to be copied in other states, are the 
answer to complaints that criminals are housed, 
protected and defended by public funds while 
their victims are ignored. 

Warning on cftem/caf tnciw meffers; 

They may ruin yoiur concrete sidewalk or drive- 
way, says the Federal Trade Commission. Such 
products contain calcium chloride, ammonium 
sulphate, nitrates oc other chemicals that can 
cause a concrete surface to flake and scale. 
From now on ads and labels for such products 
must disclose the possibility of damage. Then 
it win be up to you to decide whether to take a 
chance or stick to sand or ashes. 

Co/or copies in a minute. A new copying 
machine produces 8)&- by 11-indi color repro- 



Beware these gyps at Christmas time 



t 

i 

^ Right along with Santa Claus come the Christmas 
•y gypsters, ready to pick your wallet while the spirit 
^ of the season has you o£F guard. Here's a rundown 

* on some of the favorite firauds rung in during the 
> piehollday wedcs. 

* • Perfume gyps. These work several ways. Some- 
times a crook puts brand-name toilet water or co- 

■* logne into perfume bottles and sdb It to you for the 

* price of the mcHre eaqpaisive fragrance. Other frauds 
^ coimterfdt the labels of top-quahty perfumes, paste 

* them on a cheap concoction and charge you top 
I prices. For protection, buy only from reputable 

sources. 

. ■ • Fly-by-night merchants. They set up shop for the 
hohday season, selling all sorts of goods with guaran- 
tees of firee exchange and a lifetime of service. When 
i you letuni, die store is closed and the merchant has 
'I left town. Make sure you're dealing with established 
firms. 

' • Unordered merchandise. Some gypsters send 
^ items you never ordered, dun bOl yon. You can 



mark the package "Refused" and return it to the 
Post OflSce. Or simply set it aside for a reasonable 
time and then throw it away. Either way, you can 
ignore all demand; for payment A few racketeers 
win knodc on your door and dalm to be trying to 
dehver a package to your neighbors, who are out at 
the time. They'll say you can pay the amount due 
and collect later from the neighbors. It turns out 
that your neighbor never oidered the item and 
you're out die money. 

• Bait ads and fictitious prices. These gyps are 
practiced year-round, but they proliferate at Christ- 
mas. Hie bargains in a bait ad are usually nonexis- 
tent, intended only to draw you into the store to 
purchase more expensive goods. Fictitious tags 
carry inflated "orlginar prices, which are dien 
dramatically cut 

* Mail-order misrepresentations. Some pitchmen 

use the mails to offer fantastic bargains in every- 
thing from mink stoles to watches, but the items you 
get may be woidi only a ficaction of what you paid. 
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Now you can get painted fur coats. 

ductions of ads, photographs, pictures, etc. 
Experimental models, now under market test, 
take about a minute to do the job. Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co. makes them. 

Co/or transparendes in fen seconds. 

Also in the works is a new Polaroid develop- 
ment that will produce color transparencies in 
ten seconds. With "instant transparencies" you 
will be able to project a photo on a screen im- 
mediately after it is taken. 

The dream bed. It's billed as the bed that 
has everything— a bed-sofa unit built around a 
central revolving console that houses a stereo 
set, television, tape recorder and Uquor cabinet. 
Push a button and two segments of the sofa 
come together to form a bed at night. Push 
another button and the console revolves to 
bring the TV or stereo into playing position. 
Cost: a mere $14,000. 

Painted fur coats. For the woman who 
won't be satisfied with a plain fur coat, de- 
signers have come up with painted fur in a 
variety of colors and designs. They claim it 
holds up well. Comes in rabbit, South Ameri- 
can curly lamb, beaver and mink, with no two 
alike. 

The instant money machine. Need $50? 
On a Sunday afternoon? Or at 3 o'clock in the 
morning? The Capital National Bank of Miami 
has the solution— a Credit Loan Machine that 
dispenses $50 bills to holders of a special credit 



card. The card is inserted into the seven-foot- 
tall machine (which looks like a soft-drink dis- 
penser ) , and out comes an envelope with a crisp 
bill. To get the card, you apply to the bank, 
which checks your credit rating, then gives you 
one card for each $50 of the approved loan 
amoimt. When you use a card, you get billed at 
the rate of 2% a month interest. The machine 
is an adaptation of a Japanese version used for 
yen. Plans for putting the machines in shopping 
centers aroimd the country are under way. 
Note: The machine could hardly go broke. It 
can handle up to 10,000 cards ( $500,000 worth ) 
at one filling. 

Good food buys in November. Turkeys, 
pork, potatoes, rice, spht peas, primes. Also, 
apples in the Southwest. 

Don'f sew — fuse. Home seamstresses of 
the future may not use sewing machines. In- 
stead, they may literally glue clothing together, 
and it vdll look just as good as, if not better 
than, what they make today. New machines 
use heat and adhesives to seam fabrics perma- 
nently. Some break down molecular structure 
of synthetics so they fuse into one. Commercial 
versions of the "fuse machine" are already in 
use. Domestic models are expected in another 
few years. 

Put the flashlight on your head. Miners 
inspire a new kind of flashhght: you wear it like 
a miner's helmet, thus leaving hands free for 
whatever you're doing. Comes with an adjust- 
able 25-inch headband and throws a 500-foot 
beam. The waterproof battery pack hangs on 
your belt. 

Feed the cow charcoal. Farmers lose mil- 
lions of dollars a year because of pesticide con- 
tamination of milk and meat. Minute traces 
occasionally creep into the food you buy. Agri- 
cultural scientists have devised a method of 
"filtering" the cow by feeding her charcoal 
along with regular fodder. Routine feedings to 
herds, say the experts, could eliminate the pesti- 
cides from the nation's milk and meat supplies. 

Trouble? In Canada try Box 99. It's the 
address shoppers write to in Ottawa if they 
have been deceived, sold inferior merchandise 
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or otherwise bilked. A special unit of the De- 
partment of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
handles tiie oranplaints. It usually gets results 
by a phcme call to the head of the company in^ 



THIS YEAR'S NEW TOYS 



Stores are stocking new toys by the thousands for 
the Christmas shopping season. You'll find many 
novel items-and higher prices. 

Dolls are more reallstit. Growing Sally really 
does get taller when you stretch hen And she has 

big-girl as well as little-girl clothes to fit her two 
sizes. When you give Baby Grow-a-Tooth a paci- 
fier, she lives op to her name-she "grows" a tooth. 
Touch her magnetic booties to her blue cradle and 
she sits up and plays with her rattles. She comes in 
hladc or white, as does Winking Wimiy, vdio lowers 
(me eyt^d coquettishly when she is squeezed. Last 
year's sensation. Petit Fr^re, the anatomically cor- 
rect French boy doll, has a sister this year. 

Oames are wild. Some of those for children 
are sure to bemuse adults. Traffic, a board game, 
rewards safe drivers and penalizes violators. The 
winner ends up with a Cadillac, a fortune in garage 
buildings and a bonus in play money. In an outdoor 
ball game called Stidcy Ffaigw, a long plastic finger 
holds die ball by suction until you release it by pull- 
ing a trigger. The object: to catch it again with the 
sticky finger. And for adults who like to play games 
and have everything else, there is a computerized 
Stock market game called Comer IV. Price: $49.95. 

Monfy ©# erfdbaff f ferns. Rex, the Tyranno- 
saimis, arrives as a set of plastic dinosaur bones that 
the kids can hook together to build a monster six 
fieet long and five feet tall. Spiroman, a mechanical 
toy, can draw an almost infinite variety of fascinat- 
ing designs, even featherlike moire patterns. Kids 
who like spooky things will enjoy Lightning Bug 
Glo- Juice, a paint that soaks up light and glows like 
cold fire in the dark. And then there is the Swervy 
Curvy Topsy Turvy Skipsy Doodle. It is a piece Of 
free-form plastic sculpture that kids can rock on, 
crawl over and under, spin in, sUde on in the snow, 
redine on, or invent an acthdty wilh that stodgy 
adults haven't thought of yet 

Ifflfe corf ora very big. Miniature cars, 
which Idds have loved for years, will be out in 



volved. Letters never actually make it to Box 99, 
though. Complaints come in by the bagful, say 
officials, and the post ofBce box is simply too 
small to hold them alL 



greater profusion this year. One manufacturer fea- 
tures the car from Ian Fleming's book for children, 
Chitty Chitty Bang Bang. Among its features are 
wings that sprout when you push the brake lever. 
Another series of cars is called Hot Wheels— wildly 
styled versions of Detroit cars. Other developments 
in the toy transportation world: A round wagon, 
called the Moon Wagon, a bike with a T-bar shift 
like an automatic transmission and more battery- 
operated cars that Idds can ride in. 

Science foys are more efaborafe. A Star 

Finder, to introduce children to astronomy, is said 

to be extremely precise; young astronomers can 
quickly locate and identify stars vvdthout using 
mathematical calculations. Old-time favorites, such 
as chemistry, building and microscope sets, offer 
more advanced experiments. Many kits aim at 
teaching basics of electronics, water pressure, 
gravity and the like. For smaller children there are 
Science Puzzle Plaques that teach them about 
tropical fish, the four seasons, butterflies, the solar 
system and the life cyde of the frog. 

Seme foys ore ouf . Adult reaction to violence 
has slowed sales of military toys. Including guns, 
although there will be some new models of cap 
pistols and rifles. Slot car racing, which was a runa- 
way fad a short time back, has dipped sharply in 
popularity. 

Classic foys are Olll In, The teddy bear re- 
mains an all-time best seller, along with such favor- 
ites as Raggedy Arm and Andy. Stuffed animals 
come in even greater variety, including tigers, 
gorillas and some zoological creations that are 
bigger than children. And you can still find plenty 
of old-fashioned dolls that simply sit there and 
look pretty. 



What to buy? See next month's issue for advice 
on selecting toys for children. 
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What you need to know 
about social security 

For the young and the old and the in-between, 

an up-to-date blueprint of the whole system: 
how you qualify, what you pay, what you get. 



JUST ABOUT everyone sooner or later looks to 
social security for a helping hand. 
When you retire, you and your wife and per- 
haps other members of the family will get a 
monthly income. If you are disabled, social 
security funds will help keep you and your fam- 
ily going. When you die, your dependents will 
be provided for. 

All through life, social security serves as a 
backstop for your private insurance and sav- 
ings. That's why it's so important to know what 
you can expect from social security. 

What follows are the basic principles— the 
facts you should know whether you're a young 
man or woman on your first job or someone ap- 
proaching retirement. If you have already ac- 
quainted yourself with the program, go over it 
again— many key features have been changed in 
the past several years. 

How you get in 

You ENTER the social secmrity system by 
working at a job- whether you're employed or 



self-employed— that is covered by the law. 
Most jobs are covered. So, too, is active miUtary 
service. 

Each person covered by social security gets 
a card with an identifying account number, 
which the employer uses in making reports to 
the government on the person's earnings. The 
number is necessary because there are so many 
people with the same name. For example, there 
are over 100,000 John Smiths whose records 
would be wallowing around loose in social se- 
cvirity files were it not for their numbers. 

You need not wait until starting work to get 
a card. You can apply for one at any time at 
your local social security oflSce, in person or by 
mail. A parent can obtain cards for his children 
as soon as they are born. Since social security 
numbers are fast becoming a universal means 
of identification, used for everything from sav- 
ings accounts to college appUcations, it's best 
to obtain one early. 

The government establishes a separate ac- 
count for each person, and the account follows 
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him throughout life. A girl who mairies can 
change her name on the records by notifying 
the Social Security Administration, but she 
keeps her old numbw. 

QnaUfj^Ing (or b«n«(lts 

WoBKiNG in a covered job doesn't automatic- 
ally and immediately make you eligible for so- 
cial security protection. You're not entitled to 
any retirement; death or disability benefits un- 
til you accumulate a certain amount of working 
time. 

Work credits are measured by "quarters of 
coverage"— calendar quarters in vrbkiti you are 
paid $50 or more in covered jobs. When you 

earn $7,800 or more during a year, you receive 
credit for all f oxu: quarters, no matter how little 
you earn in any one. If you are self-employed, 
a net profit of $400 or more during a year as- 
sures you of credit for all four quarters. 

To become fully insured imder social secur- 
ity and entitled to all its benefits, you must ac- 
cumulate at least as many years of credited 
work experience as show in the following table 
if you were bom in 1929 or before: 



mr In which you reach 
69 02 for women), die 


yearaofendit 


or become disabled 




1968 




1969 




1970 


494 


1971 


5 


1972 


5)4 


1973 


5)6 


1974 


5% 


1975 


6 


1976 


m 


1977 




1978 


694 


1979 


7 


1980 


m 


1981 


7H 


1982 


7% 


1983 


8 


1984 


8)4 


1985 


8% 


1986 


8% 


1987 


9 


1988 


9)4 


1989 


9)6 


1990 


9% 


1991 and later 


10 
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Medicare is a part of it 

In die first few years of medicaie, virtnaDy 

everyone 65 or older was eligible for the hospital ; 
insurance part of the medicare plan. People 
readiing 65 this year, and later, thou^ most 
have some social security work credits to qualify 
unless they are eligible for social seciuity benefits 
as a dependent. The number of credits required 
will be progressively increased so that by 1975 
(1974 for women) yoa will need Ae same wuk 
credits for hospital insurance as you do for retire* 
ment benefits. 

The odier part of tiie medicare plan— the vol- 
untary one that pays for doctor bills and other 
out-of-hospital expenses— will remain open to 
people witb no social security work credits. 



People bom in 1930 and after are entitled to 
death benefits at 28 or before with only 1% 
years of credit. For each year after age 28, they 
need an additional )4 year. For example, a 29- 
year-old needs 1^4 years, a 30-year-old has to 
have 2 years, and so on up to 10 credit years. 
For retirement benefits they need 10 years. 

A fully insured person who retires or becomes 
disabled is eligible for monthly payments for 
himself and for many of his dependents: 

► a wife 62 or older, or a dependent husband 
02 or older, 

► unmarried children under 18^ or 18 to 22 if 
they are full-time students, 

► unmarried children 18 or over who were 
sev^^y disabled before 18 and remain so, 

► a wife under 62 if she is caring for a child 
who is eUgible for benefits because he is under 
18, or 18 and over and disabled. 

When a fully insured person dies, before at 
after retirement, many of his or her dependents 
become eligible for monthly benefits: 
>■ a widow 00 or older, or a dependssot wid- 
ower 62 or older, 

>■ a disabled widow or disabled dependent 
widower 50 or older, 

► unmarried children under 1^ or 18 to 22 if 
Ibey axe full-time students, 

► unmarried children 18 or over who were 
severely disabled before 18 and remain so, 

^ a widow under 60 if she is caring for a dbild 
who is eligible for benefits because he is under 
18, or 18 and over and disabled, 

► dependent parents 62 or over. 
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Social security also pays a one-time lump sum 
of up to $255 for funeral expenses. 

If you're not fully insured 

What happens to those who fail to build up 
sufficient credits? If they are 72 or older now, 
they may qualify for retirement pay through 
special rules to be in eflFect for a few years. If 
you know anyone that age who isn't receiving 
benefits, have him contact a social security 
office to see whether he's eligible. 

Other people who lack full credits are not 
eligible for retirement benefits. However, if 
they put in at least a year and a half of work 
within the three years before they die, they 
become "currently insured" and their survivors 
are eligible for certain death benefits. Social 
security will pay the burial allowance and make 
monthly payments to these survivors: 

► a widow caring for a child under 18, or 18 
and over and disabled, 

► dependent unmarried children under 18, or 
18 to 22 if they are full-time students, 

► disabled unmarried children of any age who 
were disabled before 18 and remain so. 

Disability benefits are governed by a sepa- 
rate set of requirements: 

► If you're disabled before 24, you need credit 
for a year and a half of work in the three years 
before you are disabled. 

► If you're disabled between 24 and 31, you 
must have credit for half the period between 
21 and the time you are disabled. 

► If you're disabled at 31 or older, you must 
be fully insured and have credit for five years 
in the ten years before disablement. ( This rule 
is designed to limit benefits to people who work 
regularly. It would exclude, for example, a 
woman who worked briefly after she was mar- 
ried and then dropped out of the labor market. ) 

Note, though, that if you do work regularly, 
you don't need much work experience to qual- 
ify for disability. A young man injured only a 
few years after he begins work can qualify for 
help for himself, his wife and his children. 

Over-all, then, you can break down the qual- 
ification requirements this way: 

Fully insured people are entitled to retire- 
ment, survivor and, usually, disabiUty benefits. 

Currently insured people get survivor and, 
sometimes, disability benefits, but no retire- 
ment payments. 



How muoh will you receive? 

Not everyone entitled to a particular type of 
benefit receives the same amount. Social secur- 
ity uses rather complicated formulas to figure 
each person's payments. To see how it's done, 
start with these four fundamentals: 

1. Benefits are tied to the average earnings 
of the insured person over a course of years. In 
most families the insured person will be the 
husband. But a family's benefits may be keyed 
to the wife's record if she is insured and the 
husband is not or if she becomes eligible first. 
When a person is entitled to benefits on two 
accounts, social security uses the one that will 
give the recipient the best break. An insured 
woman, for instance, may get more for herself 
and her children as a retired worker in her own 
right than as the wife of a retired worker. Di- 
vorced women who meet certain requirements 
are eligible for the same benefits as wives. 

2. The insured person's monthly retirement 
benefit, based on his average earnings, is 
known as his "primary insurance amount"— the 
PIA. His dependents' benefits are calculated as 
a percentage of the PIA according to this scale: 

retirement and disability payments 



tvife or dependent husband 50% 

chiU 50% 

payments to survivors 

widow, dependent widower 

or one parent 82'/^% 

child 75% 

mother of child entitled to benefits 75% 

each of two parents 75% 



3. Retirement and disability payments to a 
•wiie or dependent husband are limited to $105 

For more information 

Free booklets on virtually every aspect of 

social security regulations are available from the I 

more tlian 800 social security offices throughout • 

the country. The offices are listed in the tele- j 
phone directory under Social Security Adminis- 
tration and under United States Government. 

If there's no office in your town, the post office •■ 
can give you the address of the closest one. Dis- • 
trict social security offices also send out person- 
nel to "contact stations" in places that have no ; 
offices of their own. The post office can tell you • 
where the contact station is and when the social : 
security representative will be there. f 
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a monlih. Benefits payable to a family as a 

whole are also subject to varying dollar limits 
that may be less than a large family would get 
by using the percentage scale. 

4. The top payment for any particular bene- 
fit is figured as of a certain age. The standard 
retirement age, for example, is 65. When you 
choose to have benefits begin earlier, as you 
often can, the payment will be permanently re- 
duced because ^ government will probably 
have to pay you over a longer period. Here is 
the schedule of standard ages and the mini- 
mum ages at which boiefits can begin: 

minimum standard 

age age 

retired insured man or tooman .... 62 65 

wife ............... 62 65 

toidow 60 62 

disabled widow 50 62 

disabled dependent widower 50 ^ 

dependent husband, or widower 

of retired or dtidbJed vAfe f& 65 

dependent widower .... no option 62 

d^pendeta parents no option 62 

A disabled person can draw benefits at any 

age without any cutback. He receives the same 
benefits he would have received had he been 
65, and entided to retirement, at the time he 
was disabled. 

To estimate the primary insurance amount 
on which you and your family's benefits de- 
pend, you have to calculate your average earn- 
ings according to a prescribed formula: 

Figure out your number of "base years." If 
you were bom in 1929 or before, start counting 



- You must apply for benefits 

Social security benefits don't begin automa- 
tically as soon as you retire, become disabled, or 
someone in your family dies. You must apply for 
them at the nearest social security oflSoe. 

You can lose out on some benefits by delaying, 
SO contact the ofiBce at least a few months before 
you expect to retire, or immediately after a dis- 
abling accident, illness or death. The office will 
tell you how to present your claim. 

Even if you feel certain that you're not entitled 
to benefits, it pays to ask. As the article explains, 
a relatively Inief job in a field covered by the 
social security law may be enough to qualify for 
some benefits. 



widi 1^61. If you were bom in 1930 or after- 
ward, start with the year you xeadi 27. Gmnt 

up to but do not include the year you reached 
or will reach 65 if you are a man, or 62 if you 
are a woman. If you're figuring disability or 
death benefits, go up to the year the person be- 
came disabled or died. At least five years must 
be used to figure retirement benefits, and at 
least two years must be used to figure disability 
and survivor benefits. 

List your earnings from jobs covered by so- 
cial security for every year starting uHth 1951 
right up through the year before retirement, 
death or disability. Don't indnde more than 
the following earnings: 

$3,600 a year for 1951-n54 
$i200 a year for 1955-58 
$4,800 a year for 1959-65 
$6,600 a year for 1966-67 
$7,800 for 1968 and thereafter 

Those are the maximums that can be credited 
under social security law. ( As you will see later, 
they are also the maximums subject to social 
security taxes. Congress has raised the limits 
from time to time as a means of increasing bene- 
fits. ) Put down zero for any year you had no 
earnings covered by social security. 

If you're under 65 and are esttmating fubiie 
benefits, you will have to fill in the intervening 
years with the maximum you're feirly sure of 
making. 

Cross years off your earnings list finffl «^ 

number left is the same as your number of base 
years. Drop the years with the lowest earnings 
first, to boost the average. Some people, though, 
may still have to indude years with no earnings. 

Add the earnings for all the years left on the 
list and divide the total by the number of base 
years. The result is your average annual earn- 
ings. The table on page 11 wiU now give you an 
idea of the benefits you and your dependents 
can expect. If your average came to, say, $6,600, 
your retirement income at 65 will be $189.90 a 
month. If your wife is the same age, you and 
she together will be entitled to $284.90. Social 
security o£Bces can give you an estimate for in- 
between amounts using your present earnings 
average. 

Earnings must be oflScially credited to yom: 
social security account in order to be counted 
in the redaming diatTs made when you apply 
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Your social security benefits 

These are examples of the monthly cash payments you and your family can re- 
ceive from sodal security. Hie average amiual earnings figures on die top line only 

go up to $7,800 because that is currently the maximum amount that can be credited 
to your social security account. To calculate your own average, use the procedure 
described intiie articte. 



Avtncs yurly 
tMinpafttrlSSQ 


loss tban 
$•00 


$1,800 


$2,400 


$3,000 


$3,600 


$4,200 




$5,400 


$6,000 


$6,600 


$7,800 


muremni n w 
Disability banilKs 


$55.00 


$ 88.40 


$101.60 


$115.00 


$127.10 


$140.40 


$153.60 


$165.00 


$177.50 


$189.90 


$218.00 


RitireiiMntat64 


51.40 


82.60 


94.90 


107.40 


118.70 


131.10 


143.40 


154.00 


165.70 


177.30 


203.50 


Mtlnantata 


47.70 


78.70 


88.10 


99.70 


110.20 


121.70 


133.20 


143J» 


153.90 


164.60 


189.00 


MOnaMtMa 


A*M 


70.80 


81.30 


V2M 


101.70 


112.40 


122.90 


13ZM 


142.00 


152.00 


17440 


wife's beneflt at 65 or 
with child In her care 


27,50 


■i-'..20 


50.80 


57.50 


63.60 


70.20 


76.80 


82 50 


38.80 


95.00 


105.00 


Wife's benefit at 64 


25.30 


40.60 


46.60 


52.80 


58.30 


64.40 


70.40 


75.70 


81.40 


87.10 


96.30 


Wife's benefit at 63 


23.00 


36.90 


42.40 


48.00 


53.00 


58.50 


64.00 


68.80 


74.00 


79.20 


87.50 


Wife s benefit at 62 


20.70 


33.20 


38.10 


43.20 


*47.70 


52.70 


57.60 


61.90 


66.60 


71.30 


78.80 


Worker and wife, both 65 


82.50 


132.60 


152.40 


172.50 


190.70 


210.60 


230.40 


247.50 


266.30 


284.90 


323.00 




27.50 


44.20 


50.80 


57.50 


63.60 


70.20 


KM 


82J0 


UM 


95.00 


109.00 


WMMrffHkM at n, M MM 


33.40 


44.30 


51.00 


srM 


63.70 


70,30 


76J0 


82.70 


nM 


95.10 


109.20 


widow disabled at 55, no chIM 


40.60 


53.80 


61.90 


70.00 


77.40 


85.40 


93.40 


100.40 


108.00 


115.50 


132.60 


Widow aged 62 or WW 


55.00 


73.00 


83.90 


94.90 


104.90 


115.90 


126.80 


136.20 


146.50 


156.70 


179.90 




47.70 


fiSJO 


72J0 


82J0 


91JI0 


100.50 


109J0 


118.10 


IXTM 


135.90 


156X0 




82.50 


132.60 


1S240 


172.60 


190J0 


210.60 


230.40 


247.60 


266.40 


28100 


327.00 


Widow under 62 and 2 cMMwii 


82.50 


132.60 


161.70 


202.40 


240.00 


280.80 


322.40 


354.40 


375.00 


395.60 


434.40 


Ou tunivini child 


55.00 


66.30 


76.20 


86.30 


95.40 


105.30 


115.20 


123.80 


133.20 


142.50 


163.50 


1^9 swMns cMMtm 


a2J0 


m.60 


152.40 


172M 


190.80 


2ia60 


230.40 


247.60 


26640 


285.00 


3274W 


Hnlmra tamlly inqnMiit 


82.50 


132.60 


161.60 


202.40 


240.00 


260.60 


32240 


354.40 


374J0 


395.60 


43440 



for ben^ts. You can chedc to see that your 
eanungs are bemg properly reported by re- 
questing an "earnings statement" from the So- 
cial Security Administration, Baltimore, Md. 
21235. Local offices have spedal postcards 
(Form OAR-7004) you can use. The record 
may show only the creditable maximums, even 
if you earned considerably more. Don't let that 
worry you. The maximum is all that counts. 

It may be difficult to correct the record un- 
less you report an error within the statutory 
limit of three years, three months and 15 days 
following the year in which the earnings were 
received. Thus, if s wise to request a statranent 
once every three years. 

It ytm aoatbra* wovUng 

Social secubiit is not like an insurance 

policy that pays off a fixed face amount. The 
program was designed to help replace income 



tliatfs usually lost when the family breadwimier 

retires, becomes disabled or dies. If you con- 
tinue working after you begin receiving bene- 
fits, your payments vidll be reduced as long as 
you earn more than a certain amount. 

Here are the general guidelines used to re- 
duce benefits for retirees and people receiving 
survivor benefits: 

► If you earn $1,680 or less for the year, you 
will receive aU of your benefits. 

► If you earn more than $1,680 and are under 
72, the government withholds $1 in benefits for 
each $2 earned from $1,680 to $2,880. Benefits 
are also cut $1 for each $1 earned over $2,880. 

In practice, though, you can often get much 
more than $1,680 without losing a penny be- 
cause of tlie exceptions to the rules: 
^ No matter how much you make ov^ the 
year, you don't Jose any benefits for any month 
in which you earn $140 or less or don't perform 
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any substantial services in your own business. 

► You are paid full benefits for all months be- 
ginning with the month of your 72nd birthday, 
however much you may earn from that time on. 
^ Only your wages and self-employed income 
must be included in your earnings. You do not 
count interest on savings accounts; dividends; 
pensions or retirement pay; Veterans Adminis- 
tration benefits; annuities; ^fts and inheiit- 
anoes; profits on the sale of capital assets such 
as securities; royalties from patents or copy- 
rights obtained before you reached 65; and 
rents from real estate unless you are a real 
estate dealer or you tesDt out a farm but con- 
tinue to manage it. 

Moreover, if you earn enough after retire- 
ment to affect your previous earnings average, 
social security will recalculate your account and 
credit you for increased benefits. Thus, some 
people can actually increase their retirement 
payments by wmldng for a year or so and then 
stopping. 

To be on the safe side, though, you may want 
to consult the social security office before you 
take a job to see whether it's worthwhile. Also, 

there may be someone in the company you plan 
to work for who can help you stagger your work 
so as to lose the least benefits. 

How much you will pay 

From the day you begin working to the day 
you quit, social security taxes are withheld from 
your salary to finance benefits. 

This year, 4.4% of your earnings up to $7,800 



—the maximum that can be credited to your 

earnings record— will be deducted from your 
check. Your employer will contribute an equal 
amount. If you work for two or more companies 
this year, they may between them witiUuld 
more dian the required amount. You can use the 
excess shown on your W-2 salary forms as a 
credit against your federal income tax. The tax 
instruction booklet explains how to do it 

The social seciurity tax is scheduled to rise 
in stages to 5.9% in 1987 in order to pay for the 
higlier benefits voted by Congress in 1968. 

How much can you expect to get bade for all 
the money you will plow into the system? That 
depends on whether you are ever disabled, yoiur 
age at death, how many dependents survive 
you, whether yon work after retirement and so 
on. About 1,250,000 people are losing part or 
all of their benefits because of excess earnings. 
But about 24,000,000 are receiving full benefits. 
And many of them will get back much more 
than they contributed. 

Consider a man who has worked since 1937 
and will retire next year at 65 on a maximum 
monthly benefit of $160.50. He and his em- 
ployers will have contributed about $8,500— in- 
cluding assumed interest at the rate of 3%%, 
on die theory that their contiibutions, like sav- 
ings, should earn same return. Social- security 
will need about $18,500 to pay for his retire- 
ment years over an average Ufe span. If he has 
a wife of 62, their combined benefits could cost 
over $31,000— more dian three thnes the amount 
he and his employers paid in taxes. 



Three seorets of beautiful house plants 

1. Flowering plants sit in the sunniest places (the windows facing South or Soudi- 
west, for example). Most foliage plants like plenty of light, too, even if it's electric. 
Every few days pots are turned so that plants won't grow lopsided toward their 
source of light; moving them occasionally wdll give eadi a diance to have its place 
in the sun. 

2. Plants are kept moist despite the drying effects of home heating. Refreshing the 
tops of smooth-leaved plants frequendy with a sprayer ot bulb syringe is me way of 

combating low indoor humidity. Standing a tray of water on the radiator or flower 
pots in saucers filled with moistened pebbles helps, too. 

8. Temperatures never change drastically. At night, for instance, the drop is only 

about 10° from daytime. Wintry breezes shouldn't blow directly on plants. Instead 
keep a window opened from the top or arrange for cross-ventilation to bring fresh air 
to plants. 
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New winter playthings 

Snurfers, skibobs & snowmobiles 





WHEN THE TALK tums to snurfers or skibobs 
or snowmobiles, don't say, "Gesund- 
heitV These three sneezy-sounding somethings 
are becoming popular devices for exhilarating 
rapid movement over snow in ways Nanook 
never dreamed of. 

Their novelty aside, the three are particu- 
larly fascinating because they are crossbreeds, 
hybrids that borrow ideas from the ski trail, the 
sea and the open road and mix them into sporty 
new ways to get a wintry thrill. 

Snurfers are a cross bet\veen surfboards and 
slds. They are four feet long, seven inches wide, 
half an inch thick and made of laminated wood. 
They look something like slalom water skis. 
Racing models have a steel keel. 

To ride a snurfer, you simply stand up on it 
and head downhill. You don't need much snow. 
In fact, with wax you can snurf down sand- 
banks. To steer, you shift your weight and 
stance and tug at a tether fastened to the tip. 
There are no bindings or thongs, so you can dis- 
mount fast. 

Since snurfers were introduced two winters 
ago by the Brunswick Corp. of Chicago as a 
children's toy, they have become increasingly 
popular. Now grown-ups use them, too, espe- 
cially in Michigan, Wisconsin and New En- 
gland. They cost under $10. 

Skibobs are a cross bet\veen bicycles and skis. 
The frames are wood, metal or fiber glass, and 




instead of wheels they have skis, usually of 
wood, a 30-inch one up front under the handle- 
bars and a five-footer where the rear wheel 
would be. To help with balance and braking, 
you also strap little 18-inch "outrigger" skis to 
your feet. When you want to slow down or stop, 
you simply dig in your heels so that spurlike 
crampons bite into the snow. 

Enthusiasts say that skibobbing can be mas- 
tered m an afternoon, that it is infinitely safer 
than skiing and that it is every bit as thrilling. 
Speeds of 30 or 40 miles an hour are not im- 
common. The world's record speed holder, 
Erich Brenter of Austria, has been clocked at 
102 mph. He claims that in ten years of Aus- 
trian skibobbing there has been only one re- 
ported case of broken leg, and that occurred 
during a race. 

Skibobs were invented by John Stevens of 
Hartford, Conn., who patented his first model 
in 1892. But they did not catch on until about 
ten years ago in Switzerland, Austria, Germany 
and Italy. The U.S. vogue began three years 
ago. Most skibobs in this country are imports 
from Europe. They cost $100 to $150; on some 
slopes you can rent them for about $6 a day. 
Skiers and skibobbers usually have separate 
runs on most eastern slopes. Rules tend to be 
more liberal in the West. 

According to Skibob Times, a publication of 
the American SkiBob Association, eastern areas 
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that permit sldbobbing include Mittersill, Mt. 
Attitash, Mt. Whittier, Wildcat, Cranmore and 
Loon in New Hampshire; Bolton Valley and 
Jay Peak in Vermont HandltoD, Mt Tom, 
Bousquet's and Brodie in Massachusetts; and 
Mt. Peter and Wyndham Ski Center in New 
York. 

Western sk^pes indnde Arapahoe Basin, 

Aspen Highlands, Breckenridge, Crested Butte, 
Cooper Hill, The Broadmoor, Meadow Moim- 
tain, Geneva Basin, Fun Valley, Sunlight, Pur- 
gatory and Wolf Greek hi Cobrado; Sun Val- 
ley in Idaho; Santa Fe Basin, Sierra Blanca, 
Sipapu and Taos Ski Valley in New Mexico; 
Park City, Utah; and Jackson Hole, Wyo. In the 
Midwest there's Mt Telemaik, Wis. 

Snowmobiles are a cross between a motorcycle 
and a bobsled. They have twin skis up front 
connected to motorcycle-type handlebars for 
steering, and most are propelled by two-cycle, 
air-cooled engines of 10 to 75 horsepower that 
move an endless belt of tough rubber. Track 
widths range from 13 to 30 inches and are 
sometimes deated for more grab. 

Snowmobiles weigh 300 to 500 pounds, but 
a well-designed machine will almost float over 
fresh snow— if it isn't too powdery— at speeds 
of 40 to 50 mph. Some racing models can zip 
along at 70 or 80 mph. 

On most machines speed is regulated by a 
squeeze-type or "deadman" throttle. It snaps 
back to idle if you are thrown from the machine 
or odierwise lose your grip, a safety measiu-e 
that prevents the snowmobile from running 
away and leaving you stranded in deep snow. 

Most snowmobiles carry two people, but 
some can carry three or four. Most cost about 



$1,000, although prices start at $600 and some 
models sell for $1,700 and up. One company 
o£Fers a snowmobile Idt for $850. 

You can buy special sleighs or cutters for $50 
to $180 for towing passengers or equipment. 
The bigger snowmobiles can pull more than 
half a ton over level ground. General Alum- 
inum Products, Inc., makes a runner-mounted 
folding tent rig for cross-country trips. It sleeps 
two and costs about $500. 

Carl Eliason of Sayner, Wis., worked on his 
first "motor toboggan" from 1924 to 1926 be- 
cause he had bad feet and couldn't keep up 
with his fellow hunters in the snow. At about 
the same time Joseph-Armand Bombardier of 
Valcourt, Quebec, started work on his version 
of a snowmobile— a propeller-driven sled. To- 
day Bombardier, Ltd., is one of the biggest and 
best-known snowmobUe builders. The number 
of manu&cturers has increased rapidly in re- 
cent years, and now there are over 30. Among 
the biggest are Polaris Industries, Inc., AMF 
Western Tool, Inc., and the Evinrude and 
Johnson divisions of Outboard Marine Corp. 

Snowmobiles have traveled to the North Pole 
and are used in Antarctica. They also are used 
by Mounties, missionaries, game wardens, 
farmers, doctors, rangers, mailmen, trappers 
and others who have business in wintry places. 
But of the 250,000 or so snowmobiles in the 
U.S. today, about 90% are used by people who 
want to hunt, fish, race or just play in the snow. 

Snow Goer, a magazine for snowmobilers, 
tests and rates various makes and models. A 
one-year subscription (six issues) costs $3.50. 
The address is Box 787, Eagle River, Wis. 
54521. 



Bndget diseipline at a cheaper rate 

Many people buy on credit, even when they have the money, as a matter of sdf- 
disdpline. They know they will repay the ban but are not sure they have the per- 
severance to replace funds wi&drawn from a savings account You can achieve &e 
same result for less interest than is ordinarily charged for instalment purchases 
through a "passbook" loan (sometimes called a "share" loan with savings and ban 
associations). 

This is the way it works: The institution lends you money, using your savings 
account as security. Your savings continue to earn interest. The loan can be repaid 
at your convenience after a prescribed minimum period or, before then, with the 
payment of aminimum diaige. 
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Don't forget 
—those appliances 
won't last forever 

Replacing them will be easier 
if you plan ahead. 

THE WASHING machine conlcs out, and there's 
a week's wash piled up. The furnace stops 
running, and the temperature outside is 20 de- 
grees. Frustrating, isn't it? And frequently it's 
also a major and unscheduled expense. 

The fact is, much of that expense shouldn't 
catch you by surprise. Many people allocate $50 
to $100 or more a month to buy and maintain a 
car, but fail to provide for the inevitable around 
the house: AppUances do need repairs now and 
then, and eventually they need replacing. 

Several years ago the U.S. Department of 
Agrlcultirre conducted a study to determine the 
"service-life expectancy" of selected household 
equipment. All items were electric, tliough both 
a gas and electric range were included in the 
study. Here are the findings: 



item 


years of 
useful life 


automatic 6- semi-automatic washer 


11 


wringer washer i? spin-dryer 


10 


clothes dryer 


14 


refrigerator 


16 


freezer 


15 


range 


16 


upright vacuum 


18 


tank vacuum 


15 


seunng machine 


24 


automatic toaster 


15 


nonautomatic toaster 


7 


television set 


11 


Apphance lifetimes vary with quality of the 



item, the amount of use it gets and the care 
given it. Nevertheless, the estimates provide a 
handy guide. If any of your equipment is near- 
ing the critical age, start preparing yourself 
financially. If any of it is at or beyond its hfe 
expectancy, give thanks for your good fortune 
but remember that you're on borrowed time. 




What's involved here, remember, isn't pea- 
nuts. Your household equipment costs may well 
equal or exceed the value of your car, for in- 
stance. The cost or replacement value of all 
appliances in a modem home can easily total 
$2,000 or more. Even apartment dwellers, not 
responsible for repairs or replacement of major 
appliances, will find it easy to go over $300. 

On the next page is a hst of the basic appli- 
ances plus a few of the newer gadgets of the 
affluent society. Take a few minutes and fill out 
the blanks for each item that you own— how 
long you've had it, what you paid for it, and 
what you estimate the replacement cost would 
be today. 

Even though the lifetimes of many of these 
items have not been determined or are highly 
unpredictable, the list will help you plot your 
repair and replacement budget. It will also 
double as an inventory for fire-insurance pur- 
poses. A few rules: 

► If an apphance does more than one job, say 

15 
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a combination can opener and knife sharpener, 
put the figure in one place only. 
► If you have more than one of an item— say 
two radios or several clocks— put down the 
combined value. 



► If you own something that you would not 
replace, leave the last column blank. 

Just for fun, add up the dollar amounts. You 
may be amazed at the price tag on your collec- 
tion of mechanical servants. 



Household equipment checklist 



years 
in use 



paid 



replacement 
cost 



water heater 

furnace 

water softener 

air-conditioner 
(units or central) 

dehumidifier 

fan 

refrigerator 

freezer 

range 

dishwasher 

disposer 

electric knife 

coffee maker 

toaster 

skillet 

deep-fat fryer 
waffle iron 
sandwich grill 
mixer 
blender 
can opener 
knife sharpener 
broiler 
ice crusher 
warming tray 
vacuum cleaner 
polisher 



Unsolved service problems 

If you can't get an appliance repaired properly 
or if the thing never did work right, and you 
have exhausted all other avenues of help, write 
to the Association of Home Appliance Manu- 
facturers, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, 111. 60606. 
Be sure to specify the make and model of the 
equipment and include a brief case history of 
the problem. 



Rem 

electric broom 

washer 

dryer 

iron 

ironer 

sewing machine 
TV set 
radio 

record player 
clock 

electric toothbrush 

hair dryer 

electric razor 

heating pad 

electric blanket 

vaporizer 

power mower 

hedge clipper 

edger 

drill 

sander 

power saw 

other: 



years 
in use 



paid 



replacement 
cost 



total: 



Shopping guide 

Suggestions on what to look for when you're 
buying kitchen, laundry and cleaning equipment 
and small electric appliances are given in a 36- 
page booklet. Money Management, Your Equip- 
ment Dollar. For a copy send 25 cents to the 
Money Management Institute, Dept. CT, House- 
hold Finance Corp., Prudential Flaza, Chicago, 
111. 60601. 
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We need better lumber standards 

As of now, there's too little control 
over quality, sizes, strength ratings. 



THE THINGS that are being said about the lum- 
ber that supports the roof over your head 
and the floor beneath your feet are enough to 
give any mortgage-paying soul the shivers. 

But, as in most areas of controversy, there are 
serious differences of opinion as to the vaUdity 
of the charges. 

Says the Federal Trade Commission: "The 
masquerading of low-grade lumber for high- 
grade lumber has bilked consumers of millions 
of dollars [and] has lowered the margin of 
structural safety in innumerable dwellings. . . ." 

Rep. John D. Dingell, D-Mich., whose con- 
gressional subcommittee has been studying the 
subject for several years, says that even "cor- 
rectly" graded lumber often is not as strong or 
as stiff as it is oflBcially assumed to be. 

Major industry spokesmen protest that the 
FTC report singles out a few bad examples in 
an otherwise fine industry. To Rep. Dingell 
they answer that there is no question of safety 



involved in American housing; that stiffness in 
floor beams, for example, is only a comfort fac- 
tor and adequately dealt with by building codes 
and use specifications. The basic problem, in 
their view, lies in the standards for sizing lum- 
ber, which involves a long-standing contro- 
versy between the "greens" and the "drys." 

As a result of all this, tlie air has been filled 
with verbal sawdust and both the industry and 
the nation's homeowners are stuck with lumber 
standards that everyone agrees are bad but that 
no one seems able to change. 

The grading problem 

The structoral lumber that holds up build- 
ings is softwood, cut mostly from various ever- 
greens in the Far West and South. Because its 
j'ob is to support loads, it is not particularly 
pretty, compared with "appearance" lumber. 
About 80% of it is graded for strength and stiff- 
ness so tliat, in theory at least, an architect or 
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builder can tell exactly what to use to do the 
job— to support a certain roof, hold up a specific 
floor, serve as cross bracing. 

Hie himber industry, through the American 
Liunber Standards Committee, whteh is ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Commerce, parti- 
cipates in overseeing this grading and inspec- 
tion. Actual inspection is done at die mills 
either by employes who have been "certified" 
for the job or by representatives of various cer- 
tified "grading agencies." Some agencies are 
private enterprises; others are controlled by 
lumber associations. 

When the FTC looked into the wood stacks, 
it found lumber that had been misgraded at the 
mills. It also found Aat sanctions against such 
misbehavior had no real teeth. The names of 
those who did the misgrading were not re- 
vealed, except to the Board of Review of the 
American Lumber Standards Committee; never 
had a serious offender been decertified. 

Defenders of the system admit the weakness 
in the policing power, but they argue that if an 
agency were decertified, it wtnild be e£FectiveIy 
out of business, and therefore might bring suit 
against the Board of Review for restraint of 
trade. 

The FTC found that other lumber had been 

misgraded at its destination by those who had 
piurchased it from the mill. Sometimes this was 
done by taking unmarked low-grade "utihty" 
lumber and stamping it with a counterfeit se«I 
for a higher grade. In other cases immarked 
low-grade lumber was simply shuflBed in with 
boards of higher grade. These practices have 
heea virtually eliminated. But it remains com- 
mon knowledge within the industry that im- 
marked utility lumber sells for more money 
than similar boards with a "utihty" stamp on 
them. Clearly, unstamped boards can be passed 
off as more expensive grades; the stamped ones 
can't. Most of the mills, in all fairness, would 
prefer to mark aU their lumber, but some of 
their customers would buy elsewhere if they 
did. 

Spokesmen for the lumber interests are dis- 
turbed by sudb cases, but they resent what 
they feel are shus against the honesty of their 
entire industry. Angrily, they say that if ex- 
amples of dishonesty and fraud are found, then 
die guilty parties should be prosecuted— by the 
FTC or some other official body. 



The FTC admits in its report that "state and 
local ofiBcials have been largely unsuccessful in 
prosecuting cheaters." It seems to be difficult 
for anyone to pin down the spot where die 
stamps were chaQged or coimterfeited. And 
the problem of preserving the evidence— all 
those stacks of lumber— is staggering. 

Support f(n: mandatory grade marking of all 
but a few specialized types of lumber comes 
from a wide variety of sources— the American 
Lumber Standards Committee itself, the Na- 
tional Forest Products Association (the biggest 
industry spokesman), the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration (insurer of loans on so many 
houses), and the National Association of Home 
Builders (representing the people who use the 
boards). Still, nothing has been done, leaving 
the ultimate consumer, the home buyer, -with 
the uneasy feeling that no one is looking out 
far his interests. 

The greens vs. the drys 

The beal point in the entire mess, according 
to the NFPA and the NAHB, is a traditional 

rivalry between the people who manufacture 
green lumber and those who dry the rough 
lumber before they "surface" it. There is much 
logic hi the contention. The situation can be 
oon^ressed something like this: 

The present American standard for a nomi- 
nal two-inch-thick board is 1% inches, whether 
it is sur&ced green and full of moisture or rea- 
sonably dry. The "green" producers cut and 
siurface their products immediately. The "drys" 
get fewer boards per timber patch because they 
albw their roughly sawed lumber to shrink be- 
fore finally surfacing it. The "green" producers, 
mostly on the West Coast, can sell their boards 
at a cheaper price and let their customers ab- 
sorb die cost of the shrinkage. 

This is not only a competitive advantage for 
one segment of the industry, the argument con- 
tinues, but a problem for builders who must, 
contend with boards that have shrunk to off 
sizes. And woe betide any builder who uses 
boards that haven't dried sufficiently. His 
houses vnH creak and crack, and his reputation 
will go downhill in a hurry . 

The "drys" would like to change that 1% inch 
standard. They favor setting a standard of 1% 
inches on a nominal two-inch thickness for 
dry boards and 19i6 for green boards. This, 
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they insist, would erase the advantage and 
standardize the lumber. It would also, of course, 
erase another fraction of your "two-inch" board. 
Firoducers of unseasoned lumber protest that 
they are not opposed to relating size to moisture 
content. They do claim that the proposed sizes 
will force them to adopt inefficient production 
processes and thus waste natural resources. 
Some critics, including Rep. Dingell, agree that 
green and dry lumber should end up the same 
size, but wonder why the size of the lumber 
must be decreased. 

How much do boards bend? 

Some species of trees are stronger and stififer 
than others— and therefore sell for more mon^. 
Obviously, then, timber owners would like 
their trees rated as highly as possible. The re- 
sultant jockeying for position, according to Rep. 
Dingell's research, has resulted in a fentasy 
land of "strength and stiflFness values." His view 
is endorsed by the Western Forest Industries 
Association, an independent lumber trade 
group that is regarded as a "dissident" organi- 
zation by most of the lumber interests. 

Dingell, for example, asserts that "examina- 
tion in detaiT shows that Douglas fir grown <m 
the West Coast has a basic strength value 
almost 50% higher than the inland variety, yet 
one lumber association apparently assigns the 
same strength properties to both. The NFPA 
contends, however, that industry evidence indi- 
cates that one interior western Douglas fir is 
actually stronger in terms of bending properties 
than coastal Dou^as fir. 

Dingell says further that the six principal 
subspecies of southern pine vary in stiffness by 
as much as 400,000 pounds per square inch. Yet, 
he charges, strengdi value of flie strongest is 
attributed to all. 

How important is stiffness in a board? It de- 
termines at least partly whether the floor trem- 
bles when the dog runs through the living room. 
But the argument over board strengtb is cate- 
gorized by some industry spokesmen as a 
"smoke screen" and "delaying tactic"— merely a 
device to stymie action on size standards. Hiese 
spokesmen contend that there is nothing at {dl 
WTong with the strength values assigned to the 
lumber. A major change in assigned values 
would just result in using too much wood in 
houses, they say, which would boost housing 



costs still higher. And, according to one home- 
buUding expert, most building codes ade- 
quately prohibit construction of houses with 
overly springy floors. For example, that exp&^ 
explains, the "allowable deflection" (the maxi- 
mum the floor can bend ) under most codes is 
about .43 of an inch for a house 26 feet across. 

As for safety, hoik sides say that building 
codes are extremely conservative and give 
plenty of leeway in assessing the actual break- 
ing point of lumber. So while the floor might 
bend, it cratainly won't break. Hie FHA, for 
example, requires that under current assigned 
strengths for breaking point and stiffness, floors 
must support 50 pounds per square foot, 
enough theoretically to support a whale of a 
load. 

And the solution? Ever since the American 
lumber standard was created in 1924, it has 
been tlie source of oonqplaint and ridicule. The 
FTC is advocating a big change: A regulation 
making mandatory the grade marking of soft- 
wood lumber and prohibiting any simulation, 
counterfeiting or unautiiorized use of existing 
grade marks. 

Rep. Dingell goes further. He supports the 
arguments of the "dissidents" who believe that 
the values of strength and stifEness assigned to 
various woods are inaccurate and should be 
changed; that fewer species of trees of varying 
strengths should be grouped and sold with an 
average strength value assigned to all; and tibat 
lumber should be tested more thoroughly to 
determine its grade at the milL 

The producers of seasoned dry hunb^ 
would like to see the sizes changed to what they 
generally believe would be a more equitable 
and workable system. They also support the 
caU for mandatory grade marking. None of the 
producers— green or dry— would look forward 
to "government interference" to the tune of 
federal inspectors and a thick book of federal 
rules to which they would have to adhere. At 
the same time, they have been imable to agree 
among themselves on what the rules should be. 

Currently, responsible elements in the indus- 
try are working hard to come up witih a solu- 
tion. If they fail, public pressure may force the 
federal government to crack down, as it has 
threatened to do for years, to improve a situa- 
tion that is an obvious mess, no matter which 
side of tibe board fence you hole at. 
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It pays to pamper your feet 

Pay attention to your feet. If you do, you may never be bothered by a pesky fungus— 
popularly known as athlete's foot— that causes blisters, cracks and itchiness between toes. 
^^^^^ ► Keeping feet clean and dry is essential. 

Dusting them with a medicated powder after 
bath or shower will help check moisture. 

► Clean, fresh footwear is important. Give 
shoes an airing after a day's use. Whenever 
possible, wear hght, well-ventilated ones. 

► In a public shower room, use clogs or 
sandals unless you know floors are scrubbed 
with a germicide at least every 72 hours. 




Countdown for overseas gifts to servicemen 

To assure delivery by Christmas, packages headed for Vietnam must go in the mail soon. 
If a gift will travel all the way by surface transportation, send it off before November 9, 
advises the U.S. Post OfiBce. Observe a November 23 deadline if you use the "space avail- 
able" plan ( carried by rail or truck to the port 
city, then by air as space is available). Air 
mail parcels have until December 11. Allow 
at least seven to ten days for delivery of holi- 
day cards and letters. Certain items, lighter 
fluid, matches and other flammables, for ex- 
ample, cannot go through the mail. Tlie local 
post office will give you more details on send- 
ing holiday packages to servicemen overseas. 




A monthly income from dividends 

Like to join a Dividend of the Month Club? There is no such thing actually, but if you 
are a stockholder, you may be able to adjust your portfolio to receive a dividend every 
month during the year. To illustrate, say you choose Eastman Kodak, Black & Decker and 

Caterpillar Tractor, three good growth stocks. 

Eastman Kodak pays its dividends in Janu- 
ary, April, July and October (recent rate, 22 
cents a share) . Caterpillar pays in February, 
May, August and November (recent rate, 30 
cents a share). Black & Decker pays in De- 
cember, March, June and September (recent 
rate, 26Vi cents a share) . You could use other 
stocks, of course— these companies only serve 
as illustrations. 
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IfyouVe remembered in a will. . . 

. . ,here^s what happens when the law takes over 



THEBE ABE all sorts of ways to become an heir, 
including having a great-aunt leave you 
$3,000 in her will. When that happens, you 
should expect to receive it within six months 
or a year at most— if her will is carefully and 
properly drawn. 

Unfortunately, there may be snags that your 
aunt never dreamed of. They could make you 
wait years to come into your legacy, obUge you 
to go to court to get it and finally leave you with 
less than you were meant to get or even nothing 
at all. 

How you fare depends, in part, on what she 
had to leave behind. 

Generally, the assets of an estate fall into 
two categories— reoi property, which consists 
of all real estate owned by the person who died, 
and personal property, which includes money, 
stocks and bonds, jewelry, furniture and all 
other personal possessions. If your aunt left you 
real property, the right or title to it probably 
would pass directly to you. But the title to per- 
sonal property will pass to the executor of the 
estate to be distributed as the will directs or, if 
there is no vaUd will, according to the laws of 
succession of the state in which she made her 
home. 

Some types of property, however, are not in- 
cluded among the general assets of an estate. 



If you inherit one of these, you can expect to 
receive it immediately. If your aunt named you 
beneficiary of an insiu"ance policy or a trust, 
for example, you would get the proceeds right 
away, imless she placed restrictions on the time 
and manner payments were to be made to you. 
Any U.S. savings bonds made payable to you on 
her death or any property you owned jointly 
vdth her with the sole right of survivorship 
would be immediately available to you. Al- 
though these properties are not included in the 
distribution of the estate, they are counted as 
assets for purposes of the federal estate tax, and 
in some states they must be included when 
figuring estate or inheritance taxes as well. 

An iron will 

Say your aimt, a forehanded sort, did leave 
a will. Nevertheless, her estate must be ad- 
ministered through the proper court, called, 
variously. Probate, Surrogate's or Orphan's 
Court. So in the normal course of events, the 
executor she named will appear before the 
court and offer her will for probate. This usu- 
ally is a routine procedure during which the 
presiding judge or other oflBcial satisfies himself 
that the will is vahd and legally drawn. 

Once the will is admitted to probate and the 
executor legally appointed, he proceeds to 
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collect an assets of tiie estate and to discharge 
all debts owed by it, including any federal or 
state estate, property or income taxes that may 
be levied against it State inheritance taxes may 
be paid out of fbe assets, too, if a provision for 
that has been made in the will. Once those obli- 
gations have been met, the executor can begin 
distributing what's left according to wishes ex- 
pressed in the will. 

It's all pretty cut and dried if, as mentioned, 
the will is carefully and properly drawn. But 
this is where the snags crop up. For example, 
federal and state estate taxes are charged 
against the estate, but states that have inheri- 
tance taxes levy them against the beneficiaries. 
If the will fails to stipulate that inheritance 
taxes be paid out of the estate, youll be liable 
for them yourself. The rates vary among the 
states, but generally they're substantially 
higher for a collateral descendant, which is 
your category, fluui for a direct descendant. 

Or maybe there isn't enough cash in the 
estate to pay the debts and taxes, let alone make 
liie cash distributions designated in tiie will 
Tliendie executor must sell enough other prop- 
erty to pay the bills. This can stir up quite a 
hassle in itself if he decides to sell something 
earmarked for another heir. Unless the will is 
specific on what is to be done in these circum- 
stances, the court will rule both on the sale and 
on who gets what's left over. Heirs with 
stronger daims tiian yours could get in ahead 
of you. 

Complications could come up if other heirs, 
say your aunt's son and daughter, take a dim 
view of your sharing at all in her small estate 
and decide to contest the will. To do this, they 
have to show that she was incompetent to make 
a will or was unduly influenced or that her will 
was not legally signed or witnessed. If the 
courts agree, the whole will goes out the win- 
dow and the property will be divided just as if 
she had died with no will at all. Being so far 
down the line of succession, you probably will 
beleftwithoutapenny. 

She just never got axoond to It 

Suppose, though, that she really had died 
without a will and that you and another grand- 
nephew are presumed to be her closest sur- 
vivors. In most states this would be a fairly un- 
ocmqplicated proceeding. The burden of ad- 



ministering the estate would fall to a court- 
appointed administrator. He would clear up 
the debts and pay the taxes and then divide the 
balance between you and the other grand- 
nephew. 

But if a long-lost first cousin turns up to claim 
a share of the estate, the going gets rougher. 
He may belong to a branch of the family long 
on the outs widi your aun^ but under tiue dvil 
law that prevails in most states, he is a desoen> 
dant of the fourth degree, just as you are. He 
is entitled to share equally. A descendant in any 
closer degree, say a nephew or niece, could 
overturn yovu" claim entirely. 

While most estates are routinely adminis- 
tered and distributed, court records are full of 
disputes over setdements of wills. Where there 
is no will, courts follow the line of succession 
set forth in state statutes. Even here arguments 
break out. Five years ago one group of Virginia 
heirs teamed up against anodier to prevent fbe 
sale of a valuable piece of land. The case is still 
unsettled. 

Disputes usually arise because a will foils to 
leave specific instructions or because Hbe word- 
ing is ambiguous. A young Ohio man success- 
fully convinced the Probate Court that his fa- 
ther intended him to share equally wifli his 
sister in the father's estate. But the Court of 
Appeals reversed that decision and gave the 
entire estate to the sister because of the way the 
will was worded. 

Problems can arise from failure to keep a 
will up-to-date, too. The will of a wealthy New 
York woman established a trust, naming her 
husband, a friend and two sisters as benefi- 
ciaries. But it didn't say what to do with the 
shares of any beneficiary who died before she 
did. Three of the four beneficiaries did die first, 
and the court had to decide whetiier Ae re- 
mainder of the trust should go to the surviving 
beneficiary or whether it should be distributed 
as if she had died intestate. 

The way to avoid these problems, of course, 
is through an up-to-date, specific will that does 
not violate any laws of the state in which it will 
be administered. If your aunt ( or anyone else) 
tells you she's planning to leave property to 
you, better hope she's made it clear in her will. 
If the subject is being discussed and the oppor- 
tunity arises, encourage her to do so, as tact- 
fully as you can. 
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Warning to stockbrokers. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is getting fed up with some 
of the ads it sees from stockbrokers. "The busi- 
ness section of nearly any major newspaper con- 
tains advertisements which ... are not unlike 
comments foimd in a horse racing tout sheet," 
complains Manuel F. Cohen, the commission's 
chairman. "These advertisements use the 'come 
on,' the scare technique, the rhetorical question 
suggesting imminent sure-fire gains, promises of 
riches and of protection against market rever- 
sals. . . Cohen would like to see ads that are 
"factual, in good taste and not flamboyant. They 
should not make or suggest promises which are 
incapable of fulfillment . . . [they should be] 
free of the deceit contained in subtle appeals to 
the desire of some for instant riches or their fear 
of impoverishment." The chairman says the 
need for discipline and self-restraint is "urgent." 
Meanwhile, the SEC is moving against the 
more flagrant advertising practices of the busi- 
ness. 



Make up your mind, Detroit. Ford puts out a pam- 
phlet on safe driving that urges motorists to 
"cultivate a safety state of mind." Chrysler has 
a similar pamphlet that says "driving with cour- 
tesy and consideration" is indispensable to 
safety. In a message to teen-agers, General 
Motors proclaims that "next to a loud and gen- 
erously used horn, the favorite way for infantile 
motorists to sound off is with a noisy exhaust." 
It's all excellent advice, but do the companies 
practice it? Not in their ads, they don't. Anti- 
noise CM, for instance, described one of its 
models thus: "The moan [of the engine] gets 
drowned out in its turn by a booming exhaust 
note that someone ought to bottle and seal as 
pure essence of car." A Chrysler ad seems less 



concerned with "proper driving attitudes" than 
with rallying the troops to "Bring on the Mus- 
tangs, Wildcats, Impalas . . . well even squash a 
few Spiders whfle we're at it. . . ." And Ford, 
the company that advocates a "safety state 
of mind," announces: "A brute— but a very 
smooth brute. A 97-pound girl can herd this 
seven Utre [engine] and never know it has 345 
horses and 462 Ibs./feet of torque— unless she 
gets mad and stamps her foot, then she'll know." 
Such contradictions could be accidental, but 
the Advisory Commission on TraflBc Safety, 
which compUed them, doesn't think so. The 
commission concludes that the ambivalence in 
advice is "indeed conscious and deliberate com- 
pany policy." 

More profit In aspirin, maybe? At first glance you 
might think there's more of a market in keeping 
people clean than in keeping them pain-free. 
Not so. In its annual roundup of ad spending 
for drugstore products. Drug Trade News re- 
ported that advertisers spent about $83,000,000 
last year to sell pain-killers (mainly aspirin), but 
they spent only a Httle over $38,000,000 to pro- 
mote bath soap. Of the pain-killer advertisers, 
four (Bufferin, Bayer, Anacin and Alka-Selt- 
zer) spent over $10,000,000 each. But among 
the soap manufactvirers, the two biggest ad 
budgets, for Ivory and Safeguard, were less 
than $6,000,000 each. 



No violence for General Foods. You probably 
won't see Maxwell House, Post Toasties or 
Birds-Eye products advertised on such shows 
as "Sm-fside Six" or the Alfred Hitchcock series. 
General Foods, maker of these products and the 
nation's third-biggest advertiser, has aimounced 
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it won't sponsor any program that associates GF 
with violence. In a memo to its ad agencies the 
company says its programs "teust be character- 
ized by decency and good taste, and their basic 
appeal must be to those instincts and desires 



The stmy behind . . . 
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I The tiiisde, say the eqieacts ctf Encyclopaedia | 

! BHtannica, is "a spiny-leafed phmt widi a head of 

; rose, purplish, or yellowish, tabular, five-parted | 

I flowers seated on a pitted and hairy receptacle, 

i belonging to the Compositae family. It is consid- j 

! eired by some to be a weed; by others, a flower." | 

I How then, does this prickly weed (or flower) ; 

I come to be the trademark of one of the most ; 

i adidealy cteations among the literaiy works of : 

i man-the Britannica itself? ! 

i The answer is simple. } 

I The thistle is the Scottish national emblem, and 

1 since the Britannica was originalh'dte product of I 

j three Scots, constituting "the Society of Gentle- 

j men," what better way to honor them than by 

j adoption of the thistle as the trademark? The 

• diree were Colin Macfarquhar, Andrew Bell and \ 

' the first editor, 28-year-old William Smellie, de- | 

I scribed by his peers as "a veteran in wit, genius ! 

I and bawdry." 

i ( It should be noted that Scotland adopted the : 

I thfatle as its emblem because of an Incident— ! 

' probably legendary— that occurred in a thirteenth- 

j century battle with the Norwegians. Goes the 

I tale: Hakos's army maneuvered for a surprise 

I attack on Alexander III at Largs. One of Hakos's I 

! barefooted NorAvegian troops stepped on a diistle 'j 

! and yelped in pain, thus betraying his army's 

1 position, and enabling the Scots to deliver a | 

1 devastating defeat upon the Norsemen. ) : 

■ It wasn't until the fourteenth edition (1929) 
j that the thistle was adopted by the Britannica, 
j and then it was used only » a border for certain 

i pases. I 

I The original thistle was a finely filigreedrepro- | 

i duction, but over the years the design gradually ■ 

i became simplified. A decade ago the present 

j trademark appeared. 

■ The current version, shown above, commemo- ■ 
j rates the 200th anniversary of the Britannico's j 
1 fomiding. 



which have contributed to the building of a civ- 
ilized society." According to Broadcasting mag- 
azine, Benton & Bowles, one of GB*s ad agen- 
cies, banned dozens of progr ams-either new or 
reruns— as a result of its client's pronouncement. 
The ban a£Fects all sorts of products, including 
Jell-O, Kool-Aid, Gaines-burgers, Cool Whip, 
Minute Bice and Calumet Baking Powd^. 
Among the programs rumored to be on the pro- 
hibited list are "Twilight Zone," 'Terry Mason,* 
Koute 66r and Ixme Ranger." 

♦ 

Lawrence Welk is a bargain. The A. C. Nielsen 
Co., which rates a TV show by the size of its 
audience, has issued a report that indicates ad- 
vertisers get a real deal from Lawrence Welk. 
The latest available figures showed it cost them 
only about $3.14 for each 1,000 homes ^t 
tuned in. The average cost per 1,000 homes in 
top viewing hours was $4.62. Welk's major pull 
is among people over 50. Advertisers seeking 
Hm audience find Welk can reach it at a cost 
, per 1,000 homes about two-diirds the a\ crage. 
That's why among Welk's sponsors have been 
Polident, Foligrip and Serutan. 

♦ 

Watch that cameraman! There's one slip a TV 
cameraman dare not make at the football game, 
and that's being an accomplice to a sneaky grab 
for free advertising. He had better keep bill- 
boards, advertising banners and the like out of 
his camera lens's eye— or else. Game sponsors 
may pay over $100,000 a minute for network 
commercial time, and they don't like it a bit 
when a free rider climbs aboard. A free rider is 
an advertiser shrewd enough to get his bill- 
board right next to the scoreboard (where the 
camera picks it up for millions of viewers out 
there), or even persuasive enough to get the 
band to play a jingle popularized by his pitchr 
men. There used to be a lot more of diis before 
the paying advertisers got wise. On rare occa- 
sions they are helpless to do anything. Larry 
Laurent, TV columnist for Ihe Washington Post 
recalls a classic example of this years ago when 
a back named Henry Ford starred for Pitt. No- 
body cared that the sports annoimcer kept re- 
ferring to "Ford . . . Ford . . . Ford"— Moept the 
hometown sponsor, who just happened to be 
a Chevy dealer. 
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Investing in land: 

how to do it right 

IN California last year ten young businessmen pooled their money and their knowledge to 
invest in raw land through a broker. They recently sold the acreage for a 100% profit. At 
about the same time, a number of older folks bought some highly promoted Arizona land through 
the mails and lost every penny they invested. 

Those contrasting experiences sum up land investment. If you know what you're doing, it can 
be safe, sound and lucrative. If you don't, it can be disastrous. Land investment is no place for an 
amateur unless he's willing to acquire a great deal of necessary know-how, or unless he hires an 
expert to help him select, protect and promote the investment. 

For those who do know the ropes, there's no denying the appeal of buying land. As Andrew 
Carnegie once noted, more money has been made in real estate than in all industrial develop- 
ments combined. 



Why land pays off 

Land is worth nothing until people want to 
do something with it— work on it, play on it, live 
on it or invest in it. Once people get involved, 
though, the law of supply and demand takes 
over, and that's where land has it all over most 
other investments. The supply of land is fixed; 
you can't manufacture more of it. Yet the de- 
mand for land inevitably grows as the popu- 
lation increases. 

There are now about 200,000,000 people in 
the U.S. By the year 2000, some 350,000,000 



Americans will be hving on the land that exists 
today. To house our growing population, we've 
been building over a million new homes and 
apartments a year. By 1980 construction may 
double. Moreover, today's affluent Americans 
use up the land faster than ever before, for big- 
ger lots, vacation homes, recreation areas. On 
top of that, industrial and government uses- 
including acre-devouring highways— eat up a 
big share of the remaining raw land. 

The result? The present land boom seems 
likely to persist into the 1970's and on toward 
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He aaateir liveslir Mally can't 
afford to wait out a price slnmp. 

2000. It will show up most in the wanner 
climes: The growth leader wiU continue to be 

California, followed by the Southwest in gen- 
eral—particularly Arizona and New Mexico. 
Florida land, too, will climb further up the 
value ladder. But people will be spilling out 
onto unused suburban land throughout tlie 
country, shooting land values up in such diverse 
places as Houston, Atlanta, St. Louis and Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The continuous rise in prices— they've tripled 
in the last two decades— is the main attraction 
of land as an investment, but it's not the only 
one. Here are some other advantages: 

Ltvsrage. With a relatively small amount of 
cash you can control a considerably more ex- 
pensive investment. Eederal rules currently re- 
quire a minimum 80% payment to buy stock, 
but you can usually buy raw land with only 
20% to 25% down. That gives you "leverage," 
and in simple terms this is what it means in 
dollars and cents: 

Say you made a straight cash purchase of a 
lot for $1,000 and at the end of a year sold it for 
$2,000. That profit is certainly noUiing to sneeze 
at. On the other hand, say you bought the same 
lot with a 20% down payment-$200-and paid 
$25 a month toward the purchase price. At the 
end of a year the amount you put down ( $200 ) 
plus 12 months of $25 payments ($300) would 
add up to a total investment of only $500 (plus 
yoiu: interest cost), instead of $1,000. If you 
then sold the lot for $2,000, you'd pay oflF the 
balance you owed on the land and still have 
almost the same profit but with only about half 
the investment. By using leverage, your per- 
centage of profit would have roughly doubled. 

Tax on sales. 'WTien raw land is sold, assuming 
it has been held over six months, the profit 
generally is subject only to a capital gains tax- 
in e£Fec^ never more tihan one-half of your (ndi- 
nary rates, with a maximum tax of 25% of the 
gain (now about 27% because of the surtax). 

The seller may further reduce the immediate 
tax on the sale of property by using the instal- 
ment sale. Usually, a sale qualifies for iustal- 
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ment tax treatment if the owner receives less 
than 30% down payment on the sales price in 
the year of the sale. Then he can spread his 
capital gain over the life of the instalments and 
pay his tax in smaller bits over the years. 

Prepaid Interest If you can find a seller who'll 
accept prepaid interest, it can mean exceptional 
tax benefits. Normally, die down payment on 
property is a nondeductible capital expendi- 
ture. But an initial down payment consisting of 
prepaid interest is tax deductible in the year 
paid, even if it's paid five years ia advance. 

So, land can be purchased with money that 
would othervdse go for income taxes. The 
higher your tax bracket, the more you benefit 
Assume an investor in the 50% bradcet buys 
$100,000 worth of land for a 25% initial pay- 
ment, all in prepaid interest. He pays out $25,- 
000. But since it's deductible horn his income 
tax, he saves $12^500 in tax and his investment 
costs him only $12,500. 

A similar tax benefit arises through an ar- 
rangement for payments of "interest only" for a 
number of years. These are also fully deduct- 
ible on your tax retxmi. The danger in such a 
deal is that the land might not appreciate fast 
enough to cover the yearly interest cost plus 
property taxes and other expenses. 

Bear in mind that in both prepaid-interest 
and interest-only payments, the buyer doesn't 
reduce his debt for the land. Also, finding a 
seller whoU accept such payments isn't easy 
since these sales can penalize the seller on his 
taxes. However, land specialists have found 
tiiat some corporations, nonprofit organizations 
and govemn^t agencies are often wilBng to 
accept them. 

Inflation liedge. Undeveloped land offers the 
growth potential to outstrip losses in the dol- 
lar's purchasing powar during an inflatkmaiy 
period. 

Say you could have put $5,000 in a savings 
account in 1958 at 5% interest Your balance 
would now be approximately $8,200. But in ten 
years infiation has devalued the 1958 dollar to 
about 80 cents. In terms of buying power, you'd 
have only around $6,560. If you had put your 
money in "well-selected" land— property in the 
path of progress-inaeasing values would have 
kept your investtnent way ahead of inflation. In 
Cafifbrnia, for instance, well-selected land has 
gone up in price an average of 15% per year. 
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But see what you're up against 

Perhaps you noticed: Each of the advan- 
tages above hinged on a major assumption— 
either that the land is well-selected or that it 
sells at a profit. Let's face it. Not all land is 
sold at a worthwhile profit, and selecting land 
isn't simply a matter of buying a vacant lot that 
"looks good." 

Appearances can be especially deceiving in 
land investment. A parcel of land could be right 
next to highly developed, valuable property 
and still be worth httle. It may have geological 
problems, such as improper drainage or a lack 
of water. Or it may present legal problems, such 
as zoning or the existence of easements. 

Easements, which entitle one party to make 
use of another's land, are often overlooked. 
Every state has laws governing many kinds of 
easements. Often the owners of adjacent land 
hold easement rights. Governments and utilities 
have the most common easements, for streets, 
sewer and power hues, etc. Any of these might 
restrict the use to which your land could be put. 
And this, in turn, could reduce its value. 

Even without legal or geological problems, 
land isn't absolutely bound to increase in price. 
Despite the predicted long-term upward trend 
of over-all land values, there can always be 
intermediate periods when values level oEF or 
slump— if not nationwide, at least in a particular 
locality. It's the amateur investor who usually 
can't aflFord to wait out a slump. 

The small investor has other handicaps. In- 
vesting in land requires money you can get 
along without for several years, maybe longer. 




The small buyer may not be able to hang on 
diu-ing the often slow process of appreciation. 
Moreover, the wait isn't always worth it. It has 
taken some seemingly promising land ten years 
to appreciate 50%. That's equivalent to com- 
pound interest of less than 5% a year; you can 
do that well in some savings accounts. In addi- 
tion, your profits would be lowered by the ten- 
year tax bill and by sales expenses. Some 
brokers get as much as 10% of the selling price 
on unimproved land. 

You're usually locked into a land investment. 
Your interest in land, itself, can't be sold 
quickly for cash as shares of stock can. You 
must wait until the right buyer comes along. 

Investors with the most money profit most in 
land. The more money you have, the more lati- 
tude there is in choosing between parcels. Some 
brokers advise that at least $10,000 is needed 
to start looking seriously for land in many re- 
gions of the country. But in the fast-growing 
areas that's often not enough, particularly since 
you're competing with big land investors. One 
land broker in California doesn't want clients 
with less than $50,000. 

The smaller investor does have an entree into 
expensive land via "group investment," which 
allows him to pool his money in partnership 
with other investors. (See the box on page 29.) 
Some groups require only a few thousand dol- 
lars from each investor. Five men with $2,000 
each can pool it into $10,000 and, using lever- 
age, buy a $40,000 piece of property. 

The smaller investor has alternatives to 
choose from— stocks, for instance— that are 
much less difiicult investments to make. The 
record of any stock listed on a major exchange 
is readily available without much digging, but 
you may have to spend weeks piecing together 
comparable facts on a parcel of land. 

The professional approach 

Most of today's professional land investors 
are basically researchers who approach land 
much as stockbrokers approach securities— in- 
vestigating a possible purchase and analyzing 
its potential before investing their money or 
advising their clients. An example is Property 
Research Corp. in California, which calls itself 
a "research-based, land-investment company." 
It invests in land mostly for higher-income 
clients, but the basic rules the company follows 
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To bay land intelligently, you've 
fit to detemioe Its future value. 

for buying, holding and selling could be used 
by any laud investor. Here's the approach rec- 
onunended: 

^ What kind of land? The investor might start 
by sketching a mental image of the land he's 
looking for. Some land will be ready for devel- 
opment in a few years; some will take ten, even 
20 years to mature. Successful amateurs often 
say the latter type of land is best because it's 
the cheapest to buy and therefore will appre- 
ciate most. That's not bad advice if you're sure 
of its ultimate appreciation and can afford to 
wait. However, Property Research and other 
professionals suggest "predeveloped" land- 
land where ihe ultimate use is already in sight 
and values have already begun to rise. In this 
predevelopment stage land is usually bought 
and sold in a three- to five-year period. 
^ Where to buy. Location is the key to land 
value. Obviously, die best location is where 
the population is about to increase rapidly. But 
you need much more knowledge of the area 
before yon can setde cm the right parcel. That 
takes research. How much land is available? Is 
it for sale and at what price? Are there any 
geological or legal problems? What kmds of 
xoads, sewers, etc., will serve the area? Most 
important, what's the property's future? 

"To buy land intelligently," a Property Re- 
search specialist says, "the novice investor 
should determine as accurately as possible 
what land will eventually be worth. Its future 
value, in turn, is influenced by what the parcel 
can best be used for . . . in land idiom, the liighr 
est and best' use. Remember, investment land 
is not purchased for today, but for tomorrow. 
It is tomorrow's probable use that creates ap- 
preciation today." 

► Watch the finances. Do some checking on 
the price of the land in which you're interested. 
For the amateur, securing an appraisal of the 
property by an export is recommended when 
the size of the piurchase warrants the fee. The 
least you should do is check the prices that com- 
parable parcels in the area have sold for re- 
cently. Tliese wiU help verify the current mar- 
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ket price but not necessarily the real value of 
thespedficparoeL 

Once you have a good idea of the valu^ work 
on getting the best financial terms available. 
That's where the use of leverage and awareness 
of tax advantages come into play. 

Sound financial terms can also help assure a 
ready sale of the parcel at the proper selling 
time. Hie knoiwiDg land buyer," the specialists 
say, '1>uys land on tarns diat vill be appealing 
to the next buyer three to five years from now." 
For example, the investor might ask for six 
years of 'interest only" payments, sell within 
three years, and pass die remaining years of 
his favorable terms on to the man who buys 
from him. 

► Monitor the property. TTiat's the great 
tiling about land," an amateur was heard to 
say. "Once you own it, no need to think about 
it imtil it's time to sell." That kind of thinking 
is okay if you're willing to have die lot next door 
zoned for an auto wrecking yard, which actu- 
ally happened to one amateur investor who 
purchased land and ignored it. During the 
holding poiod die investor must keep informed 
on changes in zoning, new construction, etc. A 
professional would use this time to try to en- 
hance the property values by developing plans 
for ultimate use of the land. 

► Ways to sell. It should become fairly obvious 
when the time is getting ripe to market the 
land. Activity around the parcel will increase. 
Construction will nudge its boundaries. Build- 
ers in the area will start nibbling. When these 
things happen, the investor may consider sell- 
ing to another investor or to a builder-devel- 
oper. If it's to another investor, the sale gener- 
ally will be outright. Builder-developers may 
prefer some form of partnership with the seller, 
but the specialists suggest that die amateur 
investor avoid sudi a deal. "An outright sale is 
the simplest arrangemeht," they say, "and there 
is minimum possibiUty of unforeseen compli- 
cations." 

Don't go it alone 

The compucations of buying and selling 
land invariably require professional help. Some 
investors turn for help to the large researdd 
companies like the one described; they grew 
up in California but now have begun to spread 
out across tiie country. Otiiers rely on equaify 
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large, but old-line real estate firms. Since both 
types usually o£Fer special services— tibe chance 
to invest in difiFerent areas, land planning, total 
land investment packaging— they cater to large 
investors and may charge an annual manage- 
ment fee. A man with a few diousand dollars 
to invest will probably look to a local real estate 
broker for help. 

Bankers, title insurance companies, chamber 
of commerce o£Bdals and local attorneys usu- 
ally can tell you which brokers are the land 
specialists in your area. If you can, seek out a 
broker who not only speciaHzes in land but who 
maintains a qualified research staff. 

A word of caution on brokers. "Know with 
whom you are dealing," warns the National 
Better Business Biueau. If you don't know, 
tiie NBBB sugg^ts diat you consult the k)cal 
Better Business Bureau, the chamber of com- 
merce or the real estate board in the area. Be 
sure your broker is licensed— licensing is re- 
quired in all states. If he's a Realtor— a member 
of the local real estate board— you can assume 
he's reputable, though this doesn't necessarily 
qualify him as the best land-investment adviser 
around. 

Dealing with a reputable local broker is good 
protection against promoters who sell land that 
has no special prospect of rising in value and 
against outright swindkrs. 

Be particularly wary of land salesmen who 
operate only through the mail or over the 
phone. All too often the buyer who blindly in- 
vests his money finds he owns an interest in a 
desert or a swamp— or nothing at all. Personally 
examine any property you want to invest in. 
"Buying property sight unseen," warns die 
NBBB, "opens the door for exaggerated de- 
scriptions, misrepresentations and deceptive 
concealment of essential facts on the part of 
promoters." 

Always have a title search made and get title 
insurance of the kind known as an owner's pol- 
icy. A tide search should uncover any claims or 
rights of others on the property that show on 
the legal records. An o^vner's title insurance 
policy protects you against hidden risks— such 
as forged papers or claims from previously un- 
known heirs— that might surface later. If your 
title is attacked, the insurance company de- 
fends it, assuming all legal expenses; if there's 
a loss, the poUcy pays for it Don't rely aa a 



deed for protection; it merely transfers owner- 
ship and doesn't do away with claims or rights 
of odiers. (See "Deeds: A Guide for Home 
Buyers," Changing Times, December 1967.) 
The title search can be handled by a title com- 
pany or your attorney. 

Finally, if you do have an attorney, be sure 
to consult him before you invest in land. He— 
or your accountant or other financial adviser- 
can check your estate plan, income and estate 
tax situation, and your financial capability in 
light of the proposed transaction. 

The more help you have, the easier it will be 
to decide whellier raw land is a reasonable 
investment for some of your spare cash. 



Group investment 

One way for an investor of modest means to get 
the benefits of investing in larger parcels of land 
is via a syndicate, or partnership. Any group- 
family, friends, business associates— can feim a 
syndicate to buy a piece of property. 

Even some of Ae big land investment compa- 
nies use group purchasing plans. One company 
rounds up, say, 25 men in the same profession 
and persuades eadi to put up $3,000 for invest- 
ment. Thus the gEovEp— and the company— has 
$75,000 in venture capital for a large-acreage 
purchase. Other firnis won't accept less than 
$5,000 per partner and aim for more. Still, local 
syndicates sometimes start with partic^tion as 
low as $1,000. 

A syndicate has tax advantages. Being a form 
of partnership, the syndicate pays no income 
taxes itself . Each member pays his pro-rata share. 
This avoids the double taxation feature of an 
incorporated organization, where the company 
pays a corporate tax and the stockholders pay 
taxes on the distributions (tuy receive. 

Syndicates present problems, too, particularly 
if the group doesn't have good professional man- 
agement. For smooth sailing, the group should 
consist of men with similar resources and invest- 
ment aims. The syndicate must be legally and 
financially sound enough to withstand die wifli- 
drawal of one or more of the partners. 

Smaller sums can also be invested in land 
through real estate investment ooni|>anies cx 
trusts. In Ais case you purchase stock, which can 
be more readily bought and sold than a syndicate 
membership. These companies and trusts seldom 
deal strictly in land. Most have their money in 
commercial buildings and dwellings. Some also 
invest in mortgages and construction loans. 
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your 

Questions 
Answered 



Want information? Send in your questions. Can't reply 
by mail, hut we'll print as many as space permits. 




CARS. Am I right in thinking there 
are fewer convertibles on the 
road today than there were sev- 
eral years ago? 

Last year 30% fewer American 
convertibles were sold than in 
1962. Of the 7,436,764 new cars 
sold in 1967, 4% were convert- 
ibles; 5%, two-door sedans; 10%, 
station wagons; 13%, four-door 
hardtops; 25%, four-door sedans; 
43%, two-door hardtops. 

HEMLINES. Do many organizations 
forbid office employes to wear 
miniskirts to work? 

The Administrative Manage- 
ment Society conducted a survey 
of its members to determine their 
policies on office grooming. Of 
the 372 members responding, 
52% said miniskirts were per- 
mitted in their companies, 48% 
said they weren't. Here are some 
other results: 



colored, textured 


YES 


NO 


or fishnet hose 


66% 


34% 


boots 


25 


75 


beards 


26 


74 


moustaches 


73 


27 


sideburns 


46 


54 


long hair 






(a la Beatles) 


S 


95 


turtleneck shirts 






(vs. coats & 






ties) 


23 


77 



GROWTH. My husband swears that 
I'm taller when I get up in the 
morning than when I go to bed. 
Can this be true? 

There is evidence that a person 
can be as much as an inch shorter 
at dinnertime than at breakfast. 
The height change occurs be- 
cause the spinal column relaxes 
and stretches during sleep and 
then compresses luider the load 



of a day's activities. For some 
people the change is so notice- 
able that they have to adjust 
their rear-view mirrors when 
they drive home at night. 

TURTLES. Our pet turtle's shell 
seems to be softening. What can 
we do to stop this? 

A softening of the shell is 
usually caused by a lack of cal- 
cium in the turde's diet. Mix 
some bonemeal into his meat or 
add the crushed backbone of a 
fish to a portion of raw fish. A 
third method is to add a capsule 
of dicalcium phosphate (avail- 
able at drugstores) to his food 
once a week. 

FARMERS. How many farmers are 
there in the United States? 

The Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that there are about 
3,000,000 farmers. According to 
the Kiplinger Agricultural Letter, 
less than 1,000,000 of these pro- 
duce $5,000 or more worth of 
farm products a year. The rest 
are part-time or partiy retired 
farmers. 

LAWS. What is meant by the 
"prudent-man rule"? 

Before 1830, trustees respon- 
sible for investing other people's 
money were limited by law to 
buying only the most conserva- 
tive securities, such as govern- 
ment or high-quality corporate 
bonds. But in that year a Mas- 
sachusetts court gave them more 
leeway in choosing investments 
by ruling that a trustee "is to ob- 
serve how men of prudence, dis- 
cretion and intelligence manage 
their own aS^airs, not in regard to 
speculation, but considering the 
probable income as well as the 



probable safety of the capital to 
be invested." Many states have 
since adopted such "prudent 
man" laws as a guide for trustees 
instead of confining them to a list 
of investments that have been 
approved by the court 

ALUMINUM. Is there anything that 
can be done to keep aluminum 
outdoor furniture from becoming 
pitted and dirty? 

Scrub it thoroughly with a dry 
pad of fine steel wool. Rub on a 
light coat of paste wax and let it 
dry for 20 minutes before buffing. 
Do this a couple of times a year 
to protect the aluminum from 
the weather and to prevent dirt 
from sticking and causing pitting. 
Between these waxings, you can 
wash the fumitiue with a mild 
detergent. 

TAXES. Will the federal surtax 
affect the size of state income 
taxes? 

In states where the federal tax 
is deductible on the state return, 
the tax may be lower. In those 
states that figure the tax as a per- 
centage of the federal, the state 
tax is likely to be higher than 
last year. In other states the fed- 
eral surtax won't make any dif- 
ference. 

ART. How does one arrange for an 
appraisal of a painting by the 
National Gallery of Art? How 
much does it cost? 

The Gallery's "Expert Opin- 
ion" service is free, but it is not 
an appraisal. If you bring your 
painting in for examination, the 
curator may be able to tell who 
painted it and where and when, 
but he will not put a price on it. 
Book well in advance for a Wed- 
nesday appointment vdth the 
Registrar's Office, National Gal- 
lery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
20565. 



P. S. Much as we'd like to help, 
we're not in a position to provide 
medical, legal or financial advice on 
an individual basis or to recommend 
brand-name products. 
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Can you cimnge careers after 40? 

Yes, say three who did it successfully. 



WHO hasn't dreamed of chucking his job 
and trying a new career? Is this mere fan- 
tasy, touched off by the day's frustrations? Do 
ordinary people— men with family responsibil- 
ities who have to work for a living— ever really 
switch careers in midstream? 

Yes, some do. Here are three recent cases 
in point— and possibly a fourth. 

Case 1: Age 51 

Research physicist to art teacher 

Consider Bernard Kahn, now attempting to 
make the improbable transition from physicist 
to art teacher and artist at the unlikely age' of 
52. Though he had studied some art in college, 
his major was physics. 

For a few years he worked as a radio tech- 
nician and during World War II was a military 
communications equipment instructor. After 
the war he taught at an engineering college, got 
his master's degree in engineering, worked for a 
manufacturer of marine instruments and then 
for an aircraft company on an advanced en- 
ergy-conversion research project. 

All these years, Kahn had been a weekend 
artist. When the research project was curtailed 
and he was reassigned to less interesting work, 
he experienced a compelling urge to go into 
art full-time. 



Just then he happened across a newspaper 
article on Columbia University's New Careers 
Program, an experimental plan financed by the 
Ford Foundation to help people move from 
business into public service jobs, such as teach- 
ing, and school and hospital administration. 

The applicant has to study full-time at Co- 
lumbia for at least one year. Kahn entered 
Columbia's Teachers College as a candidate for 
a master's degree in fine arts and fine arts edu- 
cation in 1967. He was 51. He had two boys in 
college and a teen-age daughter. His wife was 
working, but they had no private income, no 
savings to make up for the job he was giving up. 

"I sat the whole family around a table before 
I made the final decision. I explained to the kids 
what it might be like having a father with no 
job or at least no steady job for a while. Every- 
one thought I should go ahead." 

Kahn received his degree with honors last 
February and has obtained a few temporary 
teaching and lecturing jobs since. He expects to 
find a permanent post soon. Meanwhile, he is 
writing an art textbook and producing machine- 
like avant-garde works of art that create un- 
usual light images. 

Does he think he made the right decision? 
"I have my moments of trepidation," he admits, 
"but I think I'm going to make it." He sees 
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himself as "living a dream that most people 
Mve— ^ chance to do someduiig that malces 
them happy." 

Case 2: Age 46 

Corporate V.-P. to college administrator 

Max Horn was 46 and vice-president of a 
firm that manufactures pipe tobacco when he 
entered Columbia under the New Careers Pro- 
gram for an M.A. hi college administration. He 
got his degree in the summer of 1967 and al- 
most immediately was appointed assistant to 
the president of Bronx Community College in 
New York City. 

The change cut his pay about 20%. Why did 
he do it? 

1 was quite happy in business, but I began 
to feel that there was something more to life 
than making money. I don't want to knock busi- 
ness. I didn't want to change the world. I 
wanted to change my world. Now I'm the hap- 
piest guy in tibe workL" 

Case 3: Age 44 

Branch manner to platographer 

Not everyone embarks on a new career by 
going back to school. Jon Naar did it by discov- 
ering a hidden talent for taking pictures. 

Four years ago when he was 44, Naar fin- 
ished a contract as manager of the European 
branch of a cosmetic company and began a 
new life as a professional photographer. Some 
six months ear her in Germany, he had shown a 
graphics designer photographs he had taken in 
1960 while on a sales-promotion trip in Mexico. 
The designer urged Naar to forget business and 
take up photography. His first projects were 
photo stories on Germany, which he sold to 
European and American magazines. 

Now he operates from a studio in New York 
CSty and earns as much at his new trade as a 
magazine and advertising photographer as he 
did in international markethig. He succeeded 



despite a startling lack of formal preparation. 
He was never a camera bug and had never 
taken a technical course in photography. 1 
found that I had a personal way of looking at 
things and an ability to e:qpress it photographi- 
caUy." His business experience, however, did 
help him to sell himself and his ideas in. an 
intensely competitive field. 

Case 4: CouM it be you? 

John E. Bourne, director of the New Careers 
Program at Columbia's School of General 
Studies, believes that people who change ca- 
reers are endowed with special quaUties. These 
are the traits he sees in them. You'll know 
whether you have them, too. 

► They have a "venturesome spirit," tibe sort 
of nerve shown by Kahn, Horn and Naar. You 
need nerve because abandoning an established 
job for a field in which you have Httle or no 
experience always entails r&Jc. Even if you man- 
age to make a living, there's no guarantee that 
your new career won't turn out as dull and un- 
satisfying as your old one. 

>■ They have minds flexible enough to leam 
the body of knowledge needed for their new 
profession. For those who retinn to school after 
many years to compete with young students, 
this is particularly unportant 

► They have great faith in themselves. 

► Whatever their reasons for wanting to 
change, they feel a compelling need to alter the 
course of their lives. 

Some seek a new career as the road to riches, 
but the New Careers Program, designed to help 
people into social service professions, attracts 
those wiA a different outlook. Dr. Bourne re- 
ports that most of them had been doing well in 
their first careers, usually earning $10,000 to 
$20,000. What they were looking for was not 
more money but a way out of the "rat race* 
and into work that would pay more in satis- 
faction. 



Special oare for Iron pots 

Hdp Dutch ovens, skillets and otha Idtdien utensils made of iron stay rust-free. 

Dry them thoroughly and remove the lids before storage to prevent moisture, and 
then rust, from forming. When an iron pan will be stored for a long time, coat it with 
unsalted oil or para£Bn, wrap it in paper and keep itMa diy place. 
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Paperback li l**^ k Au 
bookshelf Jl|gl |ft 

Reviews of current bargains in good reading 



Picasso's Picassos, by David Doug- 
las Duncan. Ballantine. $3.95. 
Abridged. Pablo Picasso maintains 
a collection of his own paintings 
that was secret from the public until 
this book appeared. He permitted 
David Douglas Duncan to photo- 
graph his private treasury of mod- 
em art, and a superb art book is 
the result. Full-color photographs 
reproduce 96 paintings and a 10,- 
000-word text relates the art to 
Picasso's life. 

The Unhandy Handyman's Book, by 

George Daniels. New American 
Library (Signet). 75(f. Primer to 
help the unskilled paint a wall, re- 
pair a vacuum cleaner, unclog a 
drain, eliminate a floor squeak and 
cope with other household fi.x-it 
projects. 

Madame Sarah, by Comeha Otis 
Skinner. Dell. 95<}. Biography of the 
legendary Bernhardt's turbulent life 
and triumphant acting career. Illus- 
trated. 

Twenty Letters to a Friend, by Svet- 
lana Alliluyeva. Avon (Discus). 
$1.25. Readers interested in political 
personages will be mesmerized by 
much of what Joseph Stalin's 
daughter reveals about her father 
and his Kremhn claque. 

Things to Malce for Children, by the 

Sunset Editors. Lane (Sunset). 
$1.95. Directions for gifts, party 
favors, playtoys, holiday decora- 
tions, etc. Projects range from the 
uncomplicated (tin-can stilts, for 
example) to a sophisticated doll- 
house complete with garden and 
pool. 96 pages of text and illustra- 
tions. 

Cooiting for Two, by Ted & Jean 
Kaufman. Paperback Library. 75^. 
More than 300 recipes, numerous 



menu suggestions and a marketing 
guide help the cook prepare gour- 
met meals for two. 

The Armchair Shopper's Guide, by 

Delphine C. Lyons. Simon & 
Schuster (Essandess). $1.50. De- 
scriptions for more than 700 mail- 
order firms with wares that range 
from canoes to handbags to rugs 
and prices that, in many cases, rep- 
resent a bargain for the customer. 

Blacl( Voices, ed. by Abraham 
Chapman. New American Library 
(Mentor). $1.50. This anthology of 
prose and poetry reflects the impor- 
tance of black writers in modem 
American literature. 

Card Tricks Anyone Can Do, by 

Temple C. Patton. Cornerstone. $1. 
To baffle an audience, the author 
relies on mathematical principles 
rather than sleight of hand. Illus- 
trated. 

Parkinson's Law and Other Studies in 
Administration, by C. Northcote Park- 
inson. Ballantine. 95^. A cheeky 
examination of the tactics people 



use to survive (if not triumph) at 
work. Illustrations by Robert Os- 
bom. 

The Way Our People Lived, by Wil- 
liam E. Woodward. Washington 
Square Press. 75^. An informal his- 
tory documenting the varied social 
manners, habits and ideas adopted 
by Americans during the past three 
centuries. 

How Life Begins, by Jules Power. 
Simon & Schuster. $1.95. Commen- 
tary and fine illustrations explain 
human and animal life from con- 
ception to birth in terms children 
understand. 

The Poem Itself, ed. by Stanley 
Bumshaw. Schocken. $2.45. Here 
are more than 150 modem poems 
in French, German, Italian, Portu- 
guese and Spanish, each accom- 
panied by a literal translation and 
an explanatory discussion. The goal 
of this innovative arrangement is to 
help English-speaking readers enjoy 
the artistic experience of foreign- 
language poetry. 

The Poorhouse State: The American 
Way of Life on Public Assistance, by 

Richard M. Ehnan. Dell (Delta). 
$1.95. Misguided welfare programs, 
says the author, are perpetuating 
what they are intended to alleviate. 

Summer Island: Penobscot Country, 

by Eliot Porter. Ballantine /Sierra 
Club. $3.95. Abridged. Through 
narrative, poetry and outstanding 
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lAotograpIis, Ae audior lecaDs 

childhood summers spent in the 
Maine coastal area and pleads for 
the preservation of the rustic charm 
offered by island life. 

How to Protect Your Child, by Gene 
Accas & John H. Eckstein. Simon & 
Sdmster (Essandess). $1. Oudines 

real and potential dangers in the 
home and neighborhood— from elec- 
tric shocks to child molesters— and 
suggests safeguards. Illustrated. 

Contemporary Russian Drama, trans- 
lated by Franklin D. Reeve. West- 
ern (Pegasus). $2.95. Five plays 
(four dramas, one comedy), each 
written and staged in the Soviet 
Union during the past ten years, il- 
lustrate the growing concern of 
Russian writers for the individual 
lafher dian tlie "system." 

How to Get an Executive Job After 40, 

by Charles S. Miner. Ctollier. $1.50. 
Counsel on tiie many perplexing 
maneuvers involved in waging a 
successful job-finding campaign. 

The New York Times Guide to the 
Nation's Capital, Washington, D.C., cd. 
by Alvin Shuster. Bantam. $1. Chat- 
ty handbook orients visitors to the 
city's tempo and provides a run- 
down on the museums, galleries, 
restaurants, hotels, etc. Map. 



TMhifqiN fir ERIelaRt lamrtnliii, 

by Donald A. & Eleanor C. Laird. 
McGraw-Hill. $1.75. A program 
based on five common sense, easy- 
to-remember rules. 

Men at War, ed. by Ernest Heming- 
way. Berkley (Medallion). $1.25. 
From the vast amount of militaiy 

writing, Hemingway chose these 
stories as representative of what 
men in battle from Thermopylae to 
Ypres felt and eaqperienced. 

Silver Collecting for Amateurs, by 
James Henderson. Barnes & Noble 
(Everyday). $1.50. Emphasis on 
Enghsh silver. Illustrated. Art Collect- 
ing for Amateurs, by Richard Seddon. 
Barnes & Noble (Everyday). $1.50. 
Covers all major fields from old- 
master oils to oontemporaiy water 
colors. Illustrated. 

Freeze With Ease, by Marian Fox 
Burros & Lois Levine. Collier. 95<. 
A freezer cookbook tliat answers vir- 
tually every question about stock- 
piling cooked foods successfully, 
phis getting firesh findts and vege- 
tables ready for the freezer. Many 
recipes and menu suggestions, most 
geared to serving six or more per- 
sons. 

Up From Liberalism, by WiUiam F. 
Buckley Jr. Bantam. 95^. An articu- 



late spokesman for political conser- 
vatism cites the failures, dangers 
and flaws of liberalism. Nearly a 
decade old, the book has a new 
preface by the autibor. 

The Story of the English Lanpiage, 
by Mario Fei. Simon & Schuster 
(darion). $2.95. Rev. ed. The past, 

present and future of the English 
language studied by a wise and 
witty linguistics expert 

Vltiean Council II, by Xavier Rynne. 
Farrar ( Noonday ). $2.65. Abridged. 
An in-depth, on-the-scene report of 
the historic Roman Catholic CouadL 

...andtotneficHon 

The View From the Fortieth Floor, by 

Theodore H. White. Avon. 95t 
Forceful story of big-business in- 
trigue. 

The LMfflblg Tree, by Gordon 

Parks. Fawcett (Crest). 75<*. The 
difficulties of leaving childhood for 
abladcboy. 

You Know Me AI, by Ring Lard- 
ner. Scribner s (Scribner Library). 
$1.65. The classic ooDectlaii of 
funny letters firom a bush-league 

pitcher. 

Strange Beasts and Unnatural Mon- 
sters, selected by Philip Van Doren 
Stem. Fawcett (Crest). 60^. Thir- 
teen chilling tales by sudi writers as 
Ray Bradbury, H. G. WeDs and 
Daphne du Maurier. 

The Premier, by Georges Simenon. 
Simon & Schuster (Pocket Books). 
60^. The last, lonely years of a onoe- 
powerful Fhindi statesman. 

Pale Hre, by Vladimir Nabokov. 

Berkley (Medallion). 95^. Comedy 
and suiqpense masterminded by a 
modem literary genins. 

Two Roads to Guadaiup6, by Robert 
Lewis Taylor. New American Li- 
brary (Signet). $1.25. Adventures 
of two brothers living on the west- 
em frontier of the 1840's. 

The Master and Margarita, by Mik- 
hail Bulgakov. New American Li- 
brary (Signet). 95^. A Russian 
writer lampoons his society. 

Chicken Inspector No. 23, by S. J. 
Ferdman. Avon. 75^. Playlet^ paro- 
dies and other comic pieces. 



TO GET A BOOK, try your bookstore, drugstore or grocery. If a book 
is not available, order from the Mail-Order Department of the pub- 
Usher named in the review. Send check or money-order and include 
inUmexlMlScenUfwhttadUng.AnomtiireeuwdaforddhBery. 



• Avon Books, 959 Elgbth Ava., New 

York, N.Y. 10019 

• Ballantine Books, Inc., 101 FHHl Av*., 

New York, N.Y. 10003 

• Bantam Books, Inc., 414 E. Golf M., 
Des Piaines, III. 60016 

• Barnes & Noble, Inc., IDS FHtb Aw., 
New York, N.Y. 10003 

• Berkley Publishing Corp., IS E. 28111 
St., New York, N.Y. 10010 

• Collier Books, 866 Third Avt.. N«w 
York, N.Y. 10022 

• Cornerstone Library, On* W. 39tb St, 

New York, N.Y. 10018 

• Dell Publishing Co., 750 TbM Aw., 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

• Farrar, Straus and Giroux, Inc., 19 
Union Sq. W., New York, N.Y. 10003 

• Fawcett Publications, Inc., Favmtt 
PI., Greenwich, Conn. 06830 



• Une Magazine t Book Co., Manlo 

Park, Cal. 94025 

• McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42n(i 
St., New York, N.Y. 10036 

• New American Library, Inc., 1301 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
10019 

• PipeilMGk Libnry, 260 Pirk Aw. S., 
NtwYofli,N.Y.lW10 

• Sdncften Books, Inc., 67 Pwk Aw., 
New York, N.Y. 10016 

• Chines ScrOHMf s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Aw., Ntw York, N.y. 10017 

• Simon A Schuster, One W. 39th St., 
New York, N.Y.100U 

• Washington Square Press, One W.39lh 

St., New York, N.Y. 10018 

• Western Publishing Co., Inc., 850 
Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Cheap ways 
to get things 
"printed" 




SUPPOSE you want a small batch of something 
printed— just a couple of hundred meeting 
announcements for your club, say— and you 
can't spend much and you don't need to use 
photographs or elaborate color work. 

Do you just take the job to the nearest printer 
and hope for the best? 

Not if you want to save money. Real printing, 
the kind in which a printer sets type and then 
runs your job off on a press, can produce the 
finest publications money can buy. Fortunately 
for the money-shy, there are cheaper ways of 
getting "printing" done. 

Nine of the principal methods and their char- 
acteristics are summarized on the next page. 
Some are familiar office copying or duplicating 
techniques. Others you ordinarily would have 
access to only in duplicating shops. Several 
produce very attractive results directly from 
your typewritten copy, especially if you work 
with one of those electric typewriters that evens 
up both margins to look like a printed page. In 
some of the processes the master copy is photo- 
graphed to make a reproduction plate, so your 
work can be enlarged or reduced. And some of 
them allow you to use one or more colors. 

Here are possibilities and limitations to con- 
sider with each process. 

Photocopy. Xerox, the comparatively recent 
development that revolutionized the field of 
"instant copying," is best known in this class. 
Some models can copy almost anything from 
books to birth certificates in seconds and on or- 
dinary white paper. If you have access to a 
copier, each item can be reproduced for less 
than 5 cents a copy. Libraries charge about 10 
cents, while commercial houses charge up to 
25 cents a copy. The smallest Xerox copiers can 
be rented for about $45 a month. 

If you want a few high-quality copies of any- 
thing printed in a hurry, Xerox is a good bet. 
However, it will not ordinarily reproduce pho- 
tographs and shaded dravdngs very well, nor 
provide enlarged or reduced copies. For that, 
you would have to use other photocopying de- 
vices, such as the Photostat, which will enlarge 
or reduce documents and reproduce photo- 
graphs fairly satisfactorily. 

The Copymate, a small machine that can 
make black and white copies up to 8 by 10 
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inches on chemically treated dry paper, is the 
newest development in the field of inexpensive 
photocopying. The machine costs aromid $30 
and makes same-size copies in a minute. Copies 
cost about 10 cents apiece. 

Spirit duplicator. If you have less than $10 to 
spend and need up to 300 copies of anything 
that can be written, typed or drawn, a spirit or 
"fluid" or liquid" duplicator may be the an- 
swer. Dye carbon on the master copy is moist- 
ened with a special solvent just before it con- 
tacts the paper to be printed. Spirit duplicators 
can handle up to five colors simultaneously- 
red, blue, green, black and, the most commonly 
seen, purple. A spirit duplicator can be bought 
for $80 and up. 

Hectograph. For under 50 copies of a notice, 
memo, etc., you can use a hectograph, which is 



a smaller, dieaper version of a spurit duplicatmr. 

It works by transferring the image of the master 
copy onto gelatin and then onto blank paper. A 
hectograph can handle up to four colors simul< 
taneously. 

Mimeograph. Most small job shops and letter- 
shops, as well as many o£5ces and schools, have 
Mimeograph machines, ideal for newsletters, 
press releases, reports, resumes and anything 
else that can be wTitten, drawn, typed or ruled. 

Lettershops usually charge about $2.50 to cut 
each stencil sheet and $1.50 for the first 100 cop- 
ies run off. Mimeograph is most economical on 
runs from 50 to 3,000 copies. 

Recent improvements allow a Mimeograph 
to use smoother, harder paper finishes than for- 
merly. Modern machines can print with two or 
more colored inks simultaneously if the colors 



Nine low- cost printing processes 



quantities 





how it works 


its common uses 


it's best for 


PNOTOCOFY 


Transfers images by light. Provides black 
on white or white on blacit copies. 


Documents, letters, drawings, memos. 


1-50 


HECTOfiRAPH 


Transfers dyes from typed, written or 
drawn master sheet. Can print colors 
simultaneously. Most copies are purple. 


Memos, notices, diagrams, instructions. 


10-50 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


Same as hectograph. 


Same as hectograph plus programs, price 
lists, tags, labels, business forms. 


50-300 


MIMEOGRAPH 


Rotating drum forces ink through typed, 
written or hand-drawn stencil. Colored 
Inks may be used. 


Newsletters, form letters, memos, re- 
ports, r^sumis, diapams, instructions, 
labels. 


50-3,000 


SlU SCREEN 


Ink is forced through screening onto 
|Mper, cardboard, glass or other mate- 
rials. 


posters, billboards. 


10-2,500 


MULTIGRAPH 


Raised type on drum prints directly onto 
paper. Various colors may be used, but 
not simultaneously. 


News and sales letters, 

reports, resumes, business forms, menus, 

tickets, postcards. 


500-10,000 


MULTIUTH 


Image from inked master is picked up by 
rubber roller, which then transfers or 
"offsets" image onto paper. 


Same as Multigraph, except that photo- 
graphs and wash drawings may be repro- 
duced. 


150-40,000 


OFFSET 


Same as Multiiith. Can reproduce artwork 
in fuU color. 


Magazines, booklets, brochures, pam- 
phlets. 


1,000 plus 


THERMOGRAPHY 


Heat applied to a special powder sprin- 
kled on wet ink produces raised letters 
resembling engraving. 


Business cards, letterhead stationery, 
announcements. 


any quantity 
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are wdQ separated. A new electronic stenciling 
process, such as Mimeofax, permits duplication 
of solids, bold headlines and even photographs. 

The very smallest Mimeographs, for post- 
card-size printing, are available for under 
$20. They are hand-operated and hand-inked. 
Larger, automatic models begin at about $150. 

Sih scrm. Hie silk-sareea process is by for 
the best bet for up to 2^500 bright, bold, eye- 
catching posters, car cards or window signs of 
simple design. 

If ycm need less than ten posters, have Aem 
done by hand. If you need more than 2,500 or 
want to reproduce photographs and small let- 
tering, then an offset printing job should be con- 
sidered. Silk-screen can be used to decorate felt, 
glass, metal and other materials. A 14- by 22- 
inch poster in three colors costs about $35 to 
prepare and about 30 cents a copy to nm. 

Hand-operated equipment to handle 12- by 
18-inch sheets costs und^ $10. 

Muitigrapti. Like letterpress, which is used for 
big printing jobs, Multigraph prints directly 
onto paper from raised type mounted in slots 
on a revolving drum or on etched, curved plates. 

Multigraph printing, though no longer 
widely used, is generally clearer than Mimeo- 
graph or spirit duplicating processes. It is most 
economically used for 500 to 10,000 copies. 

Offset. This process is called "offset" because, 
ratiier than printing directly onto paper, the 
master copy prints onto a lubber roller and the 
rolliN then prints onto the paper. Full-size offset 
presses can economically handle jobs ranging 
from national magazines to newsletters, circu- 
lars and brochures when runs of at least 1,000 
are involved. Price varies widely, depending on 
many factors, including the nature of the job 
and the quantity needed. Offset printers are 
also known as lithographers. 

Multilith. The Multilith machine is really a 
small offset press. It can reproduce anything 
that can be written, lettered, typed, drawn, 
traced, stamped, ruled or printed on the master 
copies. Multilidi is economical for runs of 150 to 
40,000. It can print several colors on slick as 
well as dull papers and can handle photographs 
as well as line drawings. However, quality can 
fluctuate widely and depends on the operator s 
skill. Photographic reproductions are generally 
not as good as those produced from more ex- 
pensive iwocesses. 



Thermography. This process duplicates and is 
almost indistinguishable from the high-quality 
raised printing associated with engraved an- 
nouncements and business or calling cards. It is 
also known as plateless engraving or raised 
printing and is considerably cheaper than the 
real thing. Announcements produced by ther- 
mography cost about $12 to $20 per 100; busi- 
ness cards are $4 or $5 per 100. 

To get the most satisfaction from what little 
printing money you have to spend, try to see 
specimens of the work that has been produced 
by each of these processes. In most sizable 
cities you will find several pages of printing 
firms listed in the yellow pages of the telephone 
directory. Many advertise their specialties and 
indicate whicli processes they use. Often it's 
helpful to take your work to a shop that does 
specialize in what you have to be done. The 
people there can give you good advice on pre- 
paring copy or layout and selecting colors and 
papers. 

If you have more than a few dollars' worth of 

printing to be done, get several estimates. Print- 
ing is a highly competitive trade. Its practition- 
ers will be glad to bid for your business. 



The way of the world 

• For New York City residents a telephone in- 
formation service called "Dial a Demonstra- 
tion" gives up-to-thenninute reports on antiwar 

meetings. 

• In Chicago, a day of amnesty granted to 
holders of oveniue and stolen library books 
netted 104,893 missing books. 

• Among other items, a customs auction in 

Miami recently offered a chess set with Fidel 
Castro's business card attached. 

• Maharishi IVIahesh Yogi, famed Indian guru, 
suggests building Meditation Centers in shop- 
ping areas to help harried American shoppers 
find "peace, bliss and joy." 

• Rates for the bridal suite of a new South 
African hotel are $49 daily for double occu- 
pancy, $35 single. 
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You'be determined to start an investment 
program. No ifs, ands or buts this time. To 
begin, you want to look into mutual funds. How 
do you go about "looking into" mutual funds? 

Well, you can consult a broker and follow 
his recommendations. Or you can start a do-it- 
yoiurself education program: Read up on the 
various investment companies and then discuss 
your selections with a knowledgeable broker. 

Here are some sources of information. A few 
are expensive but can be consulted at most 
libraries and brokerage houses. 

■ Investment Companies, 1968, published by 
Arthur Wiesenberger Services Division of Nu- 
veen Corp., 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10006. $40. This 416-page annual reference 
book, now in its twenty-eighth edition, de- 
scribes mutual funds and how they work and 
provides facts and figiures on individual funds. 
A glossary defines many financial terms. An- 
other section will help you work out your in- 
vestment goals. ( Do you want income, for ex- 
ample, or a long-term hedge against inflation?) 
Still others teU you which funds specialize in 
certain fields; which have accumulation plans, 
automatic reinvestment or automatic with- 
drawal plans; and which ofiFer a Keogh plan. 
(See Changing Times, May 1968, "The New 
Rules on Pensions for the Self-Employed." ) 
Those who buy the book also get quarterly 
supplements that report on leading mutual 
funds and closed-end companies. 

■ Johnsons Investment Company Charts, pub- 
lished by Hugh A. Johnson, Rand Bldg., Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 14203. $40. The current (twentieth) 
edition of this annual publication presents the 
record of 177 mutual funds. Full-page graphs 
clearly display the results obtained by each 
fund on an assumed $10,000 investment ten 
years ago. A section called "Tablistics" lists the 
names of 322 funds, year founded, investment 
objective, minimum purchase, sales commis- 



sion if any, and other important data. There 
are 16 plastic overlays that you can place on 
any graph to compare a fund's progress against 
that of the Dow-Jones Industrial Average, 
AT&T, General Motors, Standard Oil (N.J.), 
etc. 

■ Moody's Bank b- Finance Manual, American 
and Foreign, published by Moody's Investors 
Service, Inc., 99 Church St., New York, N.Y. 
10007, available only by subscription to the 
weekly Moody's Bank b- Finance News, $125. 
The Manual Ksts the 100 largest mutual funds, 
and the financial data includes the total net 
income, the total dividends paid, and the num- 
ber of shares and market value of the securities 
each owns. The News contains current infor- 
mation on investment company portfolio 
changes, net income, net assets, etc., plus data 
on banks, and insurance, finance and real estate 
companies. 

■ Investment Trusts and Funds From the In- 
vestor's Point of View, pubHshed annually by 
the American Institute for Economic Research, 
Great Barrington, Mass. 01230. 96 pp. $1. This 
paperback book reviews the history of invest- 
ment companies and presents guidelines for 
selecting a fund. 

A nim^ber of periodicals also make surveys of 
mutual funds. 

■ Barron's National Business and Financial 
Weekly, 30 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 10004. 
$18 a year. Barron's publishes quarterly reports 
on mutual funds, together with a wrap-up of 
financial events in the industry. 

■ Forbes, 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10011. 
$7.50. Published twice a month, this magazine 
reports on business and investment afi^airs. 
Each August there is an annual survey of fund 
performances with a review of what has hap- 
pened during the past year. 

■ FundScope, 1800 Avenue of the Stars, Los 
Angeles, Gal. 90067, is a $35-a-year monthly 
devoted entirely to mutual funds. It publishes 
detailed tabulations showing performance over 
many different periods, comparative results, 
withdrawal-plan records, etc. 

For single miscellaneous articles on the sub- 
ject, look under the heading "Investment com- 
panies" in Business Periodicals Index at your 
library. Remember, too, that the investment 
companies themselves are a good firsthand 
source of up-to-date information. 
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When Johnny gripes 

about his teacher 



WHAT do you do if your child gets a "bad" 
teacher? 

This is a question that confronts parents of 
children in even the best school districts. It is 
an unsetthng one because emotions and opin- 
ions are almost always involved and because 
there is no hard and fast answer. 

A teacher is seldom all "good" or all "bad." 
The teacher who is excellent for one child can 
be a disaster for another. A child may get along 
fine with a teacher but learn little in her class; 
a child may learn a great deal under a teacher 
whom he doesn't like. And some problems may 
not be the teacher's fault at all— kids and par- 
ents can create them, too. 

But the real nub of the matter is not to point 
fingers in blame. What's most important is to 
recognize that a problem exists and to solve it 
within the bounds of reality and with the least 
possible upset to the child. At times, this may 
mean doing exactly nothing. 

Most educators agree that a poor teacher has 
a particularly unfortunate effect during the first 
three or four years of school when a youngster 
is most impressionable. This is when many of 
his habits, traits and attitudes toward educa- 
tion are being shaped, both at home and in 
school. One bad year then can easily take sev- 
eral years to overcome. 

If your child is having trouble with a teacher, 
he'll tip you off one way or another. He may 
complain long and loud about school in general 



or his teacher in particular. You may notice a 
shift for the worse in his outlook toward school 
and studies. He may suffer an assortment of 
mysterious aches and pains. His behavior, the 
quality of his work, his willingness to go to 
school may be affected. 

The appearance of any or all of these symp- 
toms doesn't automatically mean the teacher is 
at fault— not even if your suspicions are height- 
ened by back-fence gossip. All it means, so far, 
is that there is a problem. 

The first step is to try to pin down the exact 
source of the trouble. Usually, this means a 
conference with the teacher. If such confer- 
ences are routinely scheduled, fine. If not, or 
if the problem is too serious to wait, ask for an 
appointment. 

When you go to the conference, leave broth- 
ers and sisters at home or with a neighbor. It's 
distracting to have children skittering about 
when there's serious business to discuss. 
Whether or not you bring along the son or 
daughter in question will depend on the nature 
of the meeting and whether you and the teacher 
feel it will be helpful. 

But do bring Dad if you possibly can. His 
presence may help keep feminine tempers from 
flaring in what could be an emotionally charged 
encounter. Then, too, he may be more practiced 
than you at cutting through generahzations to 
reach the core of the problem. At the very least, 
it will show that the family as a whole is aware 
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of the problem and wants to do something 

about it. 

If the meeting with the teacher is kept rea- 
sonably friendly and open, periiaps a sohition 
can be foimd right then and tibere. It may be 

something as simple as moving your child 
closer to the front of tiie room so he can see and 
hear better. 

If you've never met the teacher before, you 
may also get a notion as to what she's like, but 
don't jump to any conclusions. Even for a pro- 
fessional it is practically impossible to judge a 
teacher's competence on the basis of a few con- 
versations. A better, though still not infallible, 
way to do it is to sit in on actual class sessions 
if the school allows it 

But what if the conference convinces you 
that the fault is basically the teacher's and, 
sure enough, the situation gets no better? 

Go to the prindpaL Explain the rituation as 
calmly and fairly as you can. Be specific. 

Don't expect the principal to side with you 
at once. He won t, if he's any good, make any 
judgments before he has all the facts firsthand. 

Nor should he promise an overnight solution 
to what may be a complex problem. A transfer 
to another teacher, for example, may seem an 
easy and obvious solution to a personality clash. 
But is it really the best solution for the child in 
the long run? Many educators feel there's more 
to be gained than lost by coping with adversity, 
as long as the situation isn't extreme. 

Nor, because of tenure, is it always easy to 
get rid of a teacher, no matter how incompe- 
tmt Sudi cases can involve lengthy adminis- 



trative procedures, even court action. That's 
why inept teachers are kept on or shuffled from 
school to school in "sideways promotions." 

After youVe given die principal the facts, 
things are more or less out of your hands, 
though there may be several conferences in- 
volving you, the teacher, various school coun- 
selors and the child. 

Once the principal decides on a course of ac- 
tion, he should tell you about it and explain 
why. He may, for example, do nothing this year 
but see to it that your child gets a topnotch 
teacher next year. Or he may call in the teacher 
and straighten out the diflBculty forthwith. 

If you don't agree with the principal's solu- 
tion, you can always take your case to &e 
school superintendent or even die board of 
education. 

Beyond that, there's not really much you can 
do exc^t move away, if you feel stron^y 

enough, or enroll the child in a private school, 
if you feel rich enough. 

If you do have to stick it out, you can still 
help your child. Make it clear that you stand 
behind him— without encouraging self-pity or 
running down the teacher or the school. Try to 
be as objective as you can so that he won't blow 
up minor incidents into major catastrophes. 

While it may not help with your immediate 
problem, the best way to insure that children 
get good teachers is to attract and hold them 
witib good salaries, benefits and opportunities 
to expand within the school system. Take an 
active interest in school affairs, and help out, 
too, if the occasion demands. 



Storing off - season clothes 

Silverfish or moths can put an end to a dress or suit long before fashion does. Here 
are tips to hel^ keep clothes safe from, bugs and weather. 

• Before storage, wash or dry-clean everything. Put washables away unstarched and 
unironed. Don't overcrowd storage coinpartments. 

• Close zippers, buttons and other fastenings so garments hang naturally. 

• Keep closets cool and free of dust. Garment bags, under-the-bed boxes and other 
containers should be tighUy sealed against air and moisture. 

• Silverfish feed on starch in dothing and on rayon fabrics. Moth larvae munch on 
wool or other animal fibers. If one of these pests is a problem, write for a copy of 
Silverfish and Firebrats (5 cents) or Protecting Woolens Against Clothes Moths and 
Carpet Beetles ( 10 cents) , available from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402. 
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This is how computers work 

Mystified by tt]ose big machines? Weil, they're not all that complicated. 



JUST as you've suspected, the computers are 
taking over. They're figiuing bank bal- 
ances, printing insurance notices, toting up 
utihty bills, scanning your federal income tax 
return and maybe even writing your paycheck. 

If you drive, computers probably picked 
your plate number; if you fly, they may have 
rummaged through thousands of choices for 
your airline seat reservation. If you do business 
with the VA or the Social Security Administra- 
tion, computers regularly jog their electronic 
memories to keep your records current. 

Readers of this magazine have hired com- 
puter services to help plan retirement income 
and appraise their budgets. And a large lending 
agency is testing a central computer with 1,500 
terminals around the nation to see whether 
loans can be tailored to each customer's indi- 
vidual needs. 

Besides processiag vast amounts of data 
almost instantaneously, the nation's 50,000 com- 
puters guide missiles, satelhtes and space vehi- 
cles aloft, monitor the vital signs of critically iU 
patients, tell companies the best time and place 
to market new products, spot suspected crimi- 
nals and stolen cars, help school kids learn, and 
predict traflBc growth patterns and urban water 
requirements. 

By the end of 1972, the value of the nation's 
production of general-purpose computers and 
related services, now nearing 15 billion dollars, 
is expected to more than double— a remarkable 
achievement when you consider that just 20 
years ago serious men wondered whether there 
would ever be a need for more than a dozen or 
so of the machines. 

You may be using one 

Several thousand possible new applications 
have been cataloged for the computer, and 
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more are on the way. Someday you may dial a The third will compare totals of the other two. 



central computer downtown for answers, or 
have one in the house to prepare shopping lists, 
remind you of appointments, or even fill out 
yoiu: tax form from records you feed into it. 

Does the idea of wrestling with computer 
complexities scare you? Relax. You've aheady 
been closer to a personalized computer than 
you suspect. The automatic washing machine 
and the telephone are computers of a sort. 

They share the same fundamentals of opera- 
tion—input, processing and output. In the wash- 
ing machine the input is soiled clothes plus soap 
and detergent; the processing is their washing; 
the output is clean clothes. For the telephone, 
input is the number you're calhng; processing 
is the system's abiUty to find that number to 
open and close switches; and output is the com- 
pleted connection to the person you dialed. 

In a computer, input is a set of instructions- 
called a program— and data; processing is how 
the computer uses program and data to solve 
a problem ( subtracting the amount of a with- 
drawal check from your bank balance, for ex- 
ample ) ; output is the printed report of its solu- 
tion (your new balance, or the answer to what- 
ever other problem was fed into the computer ) . 

Back to the washing 
machine; assume it is one 
with several cycles, giv- 
ing you the option of 
washing flimsy items in 
cold water, shirts in 
warm water or flannels 
in hot water. Call these 
the "programs" of your 
washing machine. When 
you wash your clothes, 
you merely pick the pro- 
gram you want, either by 
pushing a button or turn- 
ing a knob. 

Now picture a com- 
puter with just three 
programs. One will add 
a number twice, multiply 
it three times and sub- 
tract it once. The second 
program will add a num- 
ber four times, multiply 
it twice, subtract it three 
times and divide it once. 



When you have some numbers you want to 
add, subtract, multiply, divide and compare, 
you simply put them into the computer, per- 
haps with a special typewriter. By turning a 
knob or pushing a button, you can pick which 
of the three programs you want. 

For each program the programer must write 
the precise sequence of steps the machine is to 
perform in solving the problem. 

How the machines do it 

If the computer sounds to you Uke httle 
more than an overgrown calculating machine, 
you are on the right track. It adds, subtracts, 
multipHes and divides. But it can do lengthy 
sequences of additions, subtractions, multipli- 
cations and divisions in vastly complex com- 
binations. It has, in the course of a calculation, 
the ability to choose which of several steps to 
take next, depending on the way some fore- 
going step came out. 

Essentially, though, it all boils down to arith- 
metic, and, fundamentally, the diflFerence is be- 
tween you adding two four-digit numbers in 
ten seconds and a computer adding a milUon 
four-digit numbers in the same time. 
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"Boy, the data I could feed that thingF' 
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A computer is asked to solve problems that 
are fnfinitdy more complicated than anyone 
would assign to a platoon of even the brightest 

mathematicians with adding machines. 
the television networks try to forecast the re- 
sults of a Fresidentia] election, for example, they 
feed into computers huge volumes of data£rom 
prior elections, which the machines compare 
almost instandy with the pattern of voting at 
tbe moment In time, die malliematicians with 
the adding machines could do the same thing, 
but the election would be all over. 

Computer calculations are only as accurate 
as the instructions and data going in. You can't 
blame the machine for an erroneous forecast 
or for disagreeing with another computer if its 
keepers have fed it poor data or programed it 
ymcoDg, and you shouldn't laud it as a genius 
when it turns out to be right. 

To understand the workings of a computer, 
imagine its five functions as rough equivalents 
of human si^t, memory, analytical ability, 
nerve network and communication. 

Sight An input mechanism receives the pro- 
gram—orderly instructions of what to do to- 
gether with the relevant data. These instruo- 
tions are written by the programer in a code 
that the machine imderstands. Both instructions 
and data enter the computer via pxmched cards, 
magnetic tape, discs or pundied tape from the 
teletypewriter. The machine may recognize 
these as the presence or absence of punched 
holes detected by metal reading brushes, or as 
magnetic spots passing across photoelectric 
cells. This information in coded form is trans- 
ferred to the memory. 

Memory. In most modem computers this con- 
sists of thousands of tiny magnetized ferrite 
rings that store the input until successive arith- 
metical steps ask for it by means of a series of 
electric pulses. 

Analytical ability. Analysis takes place in a part 
called the arithmetic unit, a network of circuits 
in which the additions are done. It is designed 
to convert patterns of pulses corresponding to 
individual numbers into new patterns of pulses 
corresponding to the results of the arithmetic 
procedure. 

Nerve network. Another complex of circuits, 

controlling the whole process, fetches numbers 
in and out of the memory, channels pulses in 
the proper directian and guides tiie sequence 



Digital computers and 
bow they grew 

The idea of a big mechanical calculator capa- 
ble of simultaneously doing the work of many 
mathematicians was conceived in 1833 by 
Charles Babbage^ an English mathematician. 
Though it was never built, the machine's inge- 
nious but cumbersome arrangcnient of cogs and 
gears, as shown in drawings, was an uncanny 
precursor of the basic parts of the modem com- 
puter. 

More than a century later, in 1944, an auto- 
matic calculating machine, developed by Howard 
Aiken and colleagues, with support from the 
International Business Machines Corp., and run 
by an electric motor and relays like diose in a 
telephone switchboard, went into opetAtioa at 
Harvard. Mark I, as it was called, could multiply 
two 23-digit numbers in four and a half seconds, 
pretty slow by modem standards. 

Automatic computing was speeded up a bit in 
1946 by ENIAC (Electronic Numerical Inte- 
grator and Computer), built by scientists at the 
University of Pennsylvania. ENIAC was- a mar- 
velous giant whose 18,000 radio vacuum tubes 
did away with slower relays by representing 
numbers. One drawback was a tendency to heat 
up fiercely and blow tubes. Another was a cum- 
bersome lash-up of wires plugged in horn the 
outside to represent the memor>-. 

Then John van Neumann and others de- 
veloped the brilliant conception of storing in the 
circuits of a computer's memory certain basic 
and common operations upon which die pto- 
gramer can always draw. 

But it was the 1947 discovery by Bell Tele- 
phone Labs of the remarkable amplii) ing powers 
of the tiny transistor that cleared the way for 
modem computers, machines diat are capable of 
such feats as accurately balancing 10,000 check- 
ing accounts in ten seconds using electronic im- 
pulses of one-billionth of a second. 



of Steps prescribed by die human programer. 

Communication. The computer reports its re- 
sults at lightning speed through an output 
mechanism, such as a typewriter, that converts 
pulses back to numbers and letters. 

The Movet Is language 

The oomfuter is all the more remarkable 
because it does all this heady figuring with a 
ratlier simple language. 

Most of us grew up using the decimal sys- 
tem, based on numb^ one to ten and written 
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with the aid of ten symbols, 0 to 9. It's the way 
we write checks, figure our income tax, or count 
change to pay the paper boy. 

Not so the computer. Two symbols are all 
it needs, 0 and 1, a pairing the Idds taking "new 
math" learn as "hase two," or the binary system. 

In the decimal system, as you know, the place 
values of digits signify ones, tens, himdreds, 
thousands and so on. In contrast, the binary 
system, using just the two figures, is based on 
the progression of the powers of 2. That is, the 
ones position of a binary number has the value 
of 1, the next position a value of 2, the next the 
value of 4, the next the value of 8 and so on, 
doubling each time as it goes. 

Here is the way decimal numbers 0 to 9 look 
inbinaiy: 



decimal 


8 


binary place value 
4 2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0 


0 


1 


1 


4 


0 


1 


0 


0 


5 


0 


1 


0 


1 


6 


0 


1 


1 


0 


7 


0 


1 


1 


1 


8 


1 


0 


0 


0 


9 


1 


0 


0 


1 



Although we figure in decimals, all calcula- 
tions and manipulation of data in the computer 
are done in a binary language. Say the number 
to be fed into the computer is 265. In pure 



The other computer 

A majority of computers are digital computers, 
machines that solve problems by counting. 

Another kind of device, the analog computer, 
simuhtes real situations by measuring etements 
involved. For example, instead of going to the 
trouble and expense of a real flight to test the 
effects of wind resistance on a wing, engineers 
can hook up electrical circuits to represent the 
speed and path of a plane. Hiis gives them an 
analofry or simulation of the flight to work with. 

Analog computers like this measure one thing 
in terms of aaoAer. One of tlie simplest analog 
computers is a fliennometer, whidi indicates 
temperature in terms of tihe length of liquid in 
dietube. 



binary it would turn up as 100001001. Binary 
language can be coded; in one commonly used 
code the 265 would appear as 0010/0110/0101. 

To the computer's electronic innards all this 
means is that the ones position corresponds to 
an "on" or "yes" position in the drcuitiy, the 
*tr corresponds to an 'off* or '^o* petition. 
Our decimal number 205 shows up inside the 
computer simply as a pattern of electronic 
pulses. The positions represented by "1" are 
"on" and those represented by are "off." 

It seems like an involved way of doing things, 
but binary is perfect for the computer's yes-no 
language. The reason is that the electronic parts 
of a computer are essentially "bi-stable." A 
switch can be open or closed. A vacuum tube is 
on or off. Having just two stable conditions of 
operation, the computer needs only two sym- 
bols to work with, one to represent eadi condi- 
tion. So its calculating centers are made to 
correspond only to the 1 and 0 of the binary 
system. 

In the computei^s n^mory are thousands of 

rings a few hundredths of an inch in diameter 
called cores. Each core can be magnetized in 
one direction to stand for 1 and magnetized in 
the other to stand for 0. The menunry holds any 
number by magnetizing groups of cores in vary- 
ing combinations of I's and O's. By representing 
letters as binary numbers, the memory can re- 
membo: words, too. 

Actually, the first electronic computer, 
ENIAC (see the box page 43) was based on 
the decimal system. Compared with some 
modem computers that are no bi^er tiian a 
jukebox, ENIAC required a bank of 100 
vacuiun tubes to remember a ten-digit number, 
weighed 30 tons and covered 15,000 square feet 



Wbat's new? 

Eablt fbogbamebs in the computer busi- 
ness had to put every instruction in binary num- 
bers or "bits," a tedious chore to say the least. 
With newer languages that have been de- 
veloped, programers can now write programs 
with somediing resembling English in a num- 
ber of situations. These shorthand languages 
have names like "Cobol" and "Fortran." 

In Cobol, for example, the programer can 
write out add DivmENDS TO income instead of 
writing the instructions as a series of O^s and I's. 
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In a Fortran sentence he might eveD shoicteii 

it to something like: inco = div + inco. 

The Fortran or Cobol compiler program 
converts the program written in shorthand 
language to a program in binary. When the pro- 
gram created by the compiler is nm, its instruc- 
tions tell it to add dividends to income, where 
to find the right figures and where to put the 
results of tiie addition. If tibe original income in 
the computer memory was $10,000, and the 
dividend added was $15, then the original in- 
come is replaced with $10,015 in the madiine's 
memory. 

Another innovation is time sharing, a system 
by which many people in different places can 
use the same coniputer at the same time. On a 
teletypewriter plugged into the computer by 
telephone lines a user may need 30 seconds to 
think up and write out a question the computer 
can answer in one second. Instead of frittering 
away the extra time, the conqputer turns to the 
problems other users are posing. 

like a glutton for work, it hops from problem 
to problem, pausing a split second on each, and 
going on as long as problems keep coming in. 

Time sharing is growing by leaps and 
bounds. It's being used to test computer pro- 



grams, to let college students and teachers get 

full computer service from a single machine, 
and to reserve airline seats on a coast to coast 
basis, just to name a few applications. 

The ability of computers goes beyond high- 
speed arithmetic and into analysis. When elec- 
trocardiograms are taken of normal hearts, for 
exsaaxplSt ihe pulses can be converted iato 
binary language and stored in the machines as 
a pattern of how a healthy heart should beat. 
Using the model, doctors can rapidly screen 
EGG's for abncnmalities. 

More and more, computers are simulating 
real conditions, ranging from the inventory for 
a prospective chain store to a massive missile 
attadc on the nation. Other computers play 
chess, write musical scores, analyze Shake- 
spearean syntax, create a dubious kind of 
poetry. A limit to their versatility seems no- 
wheieinsight 

Since man is in dharge of the definition of 
thought, computers haven't yet been credited 
with "thinking." But as the ability of the ma- 
chines to calculate nears the speed of light, and 
they proliferate in numbers and sophistication, 
the question might well be : "How long will man 
be in charge of the definition?" 



Mnslo and the military 

A young man who is bolh eligible for military service and interested in an educa- 
tion or career in music should consider the programs ofiFered by the amied services. 

Military musicians are not amateurs. Admittance is tough, and once accepted for 
band service, members concentrate on improving their skills. All of the military 
services except the Air Force, which runs its own training program, send many 
bandsmen to the Navy's School of Music in Norfolk, Va., for a basic six-month 
course. The free instruction includes training in harmony and theory, concert and 
dance band work, and private instrumental lessons. 

Career opportunities are good because all band officers come from the ranks. Spe- 
cial military benefits, such as free medical and dental care, housing and clothing, 
apply even to die newest recruit. 

For more information and to find out how to get an audition with a service band, 
visit a recruiter or write to these o£5ces: 

Nooy. Bureau of Naval Personnel, Music Branch (Fers-G16), Arlington Annex, 
Washington, D.C. 20370. 

Marines. Supervisor, Marine Corps Bands, Marine Barracks, 8th and Eye Sts., 
S.E.,WasIiingfon,D.C. 20390. 

Army. The Adjutant General, Attn. AGMB, D^artmoit of the Army, Wadiing- 
ton, D.C. 20315. 

Ak Force. Headquarters, USAF Becruiting Service, Randolph Air Force Base, 
Tex. 78148. 
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So many kinds of ham ! 



ATRtJE HAM, gourmets and butchers and 
farmers agree, is the cured upper part of 
the hind leg of a hog. But the definition is just 
the beginning. Ham appears in an astonishing 
variety of forms and flavors, and some products 
that are not ham, properly speaking, are so sim- 
ilar that they go by that name, too. 

Ham flavor comes chiefly from two sources: 
the feed on which the former proprietor of the 
hind leg was fattened, and the method used to 
cure it after it was detached. 

Almost without exception, the hams in a 
modern market are from animals fed a special 
diet designed to produce more lean meat than 
fat and to enhance the flavor of the meat. Table 
scraps have given way to such refinements as 
nuts, com, peaches, beets and even the whey 
from cheese. 

Salt is the chief ingredient in curing. It may 
be used alone or, for "sugar curing," with sugar 
or sugar and saltpeter. Home-cured and aged 
hams may be either soaked in brine or dry- 
cured ( packed dry in salt or a mixture of salt, 
sugar and saltpeter), then covered with a 
heavy coat of black pepper for additional fla- 
vor. Commercially processed hams, on the 
other hand, are cured by forcing brine under 
pressure through the ham, a technique that re- 
quires special equipment as well as perfectly 
controlled temperatures. 

Smoking may or may not be included in the 
curing process, though the popularity of a 
slightly smoky taste has led many producers to 



include it. This added dimension to flavor in- 
volves, ideally, a slowly smoldering fire of 
hardwood, such as hickory chips, in a smoke- 
house. In a modem packing plant it's more 
likely to involve a special room into which 
smoke from hardwood sawdust can be intro- 
duced in controlled amounts. 

Your own taste and menu plan are your best 
guides to choosing among the many kinds and 
cuts thus created. For instance, although it can 
be prepared many ways, a whole ham may be 
more than you want or can use. Aged ham, 
which provokes unswerving loyalty in many 
sections of the country, may be too strong for 
your taste. Happily, the assortment ofiFered 
means that no taste or menu plan need go un- 
requited. Take a look at the variety available. 

Aged ham 

The business of curing and then aging a pig's 
haunch originated hundreds of years ago as a 
way of storing meat for winter's use. Southern- 
ers adopted this method to prevent spoilage 
during hot weather, and aged hams are still 
considered a southem specialty. Until recently, 
they were rarely available in other areas; now 
large processors are shipping them around the 
country. 

Aging takes from eight to 12 months, after 
which the hams can be stored, unrefrigerated, 
in a cool place for months or even years. Most 
experts agree that two years is about as long as 
the ham will retain its peak flavor and texture. 
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In buying a whole aged ham, look for a curing 
date on the package for a clue as to how long 
you can keep it before cooking. 

Many stores now have aged ham packaged 
in sUces. If you've never eaten it and aren't sure 
whether you'll like it, try frying or broiling 
some slices. Packages, both of slices and whole 
hams, usually carry cooking instructions. You're 
most likely to find two American types and two 
popular European imports in your local market. 

Country ham is usually dry sugar-cured. It may 
be smoked, though many of its devotees main- 
tain that true country ham never is. They claim 
that smoking obscures the flavor obtained by 
natural aging. Although low in moisture, when 
properly cooked, country ham has a slightly 
salty flavor and a smooth texture, which is best 
appreciated when it is sliced paper thin. 

Smithfield, or Virginia-type, ham is dry salt- 
cured, pepper-coated, and smoked over hick- 
ory. The flavor is somewhat milder than that of 
country ham, but it retains the saltiness that 
sets aged hams apart. Only hams from Smith- 
field, Va., can be labeled Smithfield. Others 
from pigs fattened on a similar diet of peanuts 
and cured in the same manner are known by 
the area that produces them— Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Georgia, and so on. Like country hams, 
they should be sliced paper thin. 

ProsciuttO, is the Italian version of Smithfield 
ham. It usually is sold in very thin slices that 
need no further cooking, and is especially good 
when eaten in the Italian manner— prosctuWo 



e melone, strips of ham wrapped around thin 
slices of sweet, ripe melon. 

Westphalian is the German version of pro- 
sciutto, somewhat milder in flavor and served 
hot or cold. No cooking other than heating is 
required. Westphalian ham comes from pam- 
pered pigs that have lived it up on a diet of 
sugar-beet mash. 

Commercially processed hams 

In contrast to the months spent in curing 
aged ham, the curing time for commercially 
processed hams is measured in hours. However, 
they can be stored only under refrigeration. A 
commercially processed ham is much milder 
than aged ham, and may be somewhat sweeter. 

In addition to whole hams, weighing up to 20 
pounds, you can buy shank or butt halves for 
baking ( the butt is the upper, thicker, tenderer 
and juicier half) and center slices for broiling, 
baking or frying. You'll also find these varia- 
tions in most groceries: 

Rolled ham is a boneless, skinless ham shaped 
into rolls. Slices can be baked or broiled, or if 
the ham is precooked, the roll can be served 
cold without further cooking. 

Semiboneless ham, in which all but the leg 
bone is removed, is a compact product that can 
be served hot or cold. 

Canned hams, cured and sometimes smoked, 
are boneless and skinless, and always are fully 
cooked. Check the label for serving and storing 
instructions. 

Cooked ham, also called boiled ham, is a bone- 
less, skinless, cooked product that is cured but 
not smoked. It usually is sold in packages of 
slices. 

Among other types of pork often referred to 
as ham are the following popular products. 

► Fresh ham is the same part of the pig that is 
used to make a ham, but it is uncured and un- 
smoked. 

► Ham loaf, a mixture of fresh pork with 
smoked pork or ground ham, which can be 
made into a loaf or ham patties. 

► Smoked picnic, a cured shoulder cut, suit- 
able for baking. You can buy a whole picnic, a 
half, or a canned picnic. 

► Smoked boneless butt, also a shoulder cut, 
shaped into a roll weighing up to four pounds. 
It can be baked, simmered in water, or sliced 
for frying or broiling. 
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Readers talk back 
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Lazy Suzan 

One of Augusts "Notes on 
These Changing Times" com- 
mented: "Electric toothbrushes 
and electric carving knives, fine. 
Now how about a power-oper- 
ated lazy Susan?" 

We had an electrically oper- 
ated lazy Susan when I was serv- 
ing in the Air Force in the Aleu- 
tian Islands in 1946. The large 
table was something like 15 feet 
in diameter, and the lazy Susan 
about 2 feet less. The table seated 
18 men, and each man had a 
switch at his right knee to start 
the Susan; any man could start 
it, but only the man who started 
it could stop it. Fines were im- 
posed on those who reached for 
food that was passing, if it wasn't 
directly in front. The table 
moved slowly, demanded pa- 
tience, prolonged meals and pro- 
vided long periods of conversa- 
tion. 

Lionel W. Nelson 
Takoma Park, Md. 

Ijuggage labels 

Here is a further suggestion on 
"Easy I.D. for Suitcases" ("Mid- 
summer Memos," Aug. ) . 

Having luggage tagged with 
the owner's name and home ad- 
dress may be a tardy help if it's 
lost in the course of a long trip. So 
I designed and printed luggage 
tags for use when traveling 
abroad. In addition to a distinc- 
tive color, they have my name 



and home address, emergency 
addresses abroad, and space for 
writing my "next address." Upon 
unpacking at a hotel, I removed 
the old tags and replaced them 
with new ones, writing in the 
next address. The value of this 
was proved twice on my trip. 

John G. Curtis 
Adamsville, R.I. 

A two-oar system 

Has anyone made a survey of 
the costs and/or savings for a 
two-car family if this system is 
used? The husband buys a new 
car, giving his old car (now paid 
for) to his wife; they use her old 
car as a trade-in for the hus- 
band's new car. - 

We use my husband's car for 
out-of-town trips and my car to 
go back and forth to work. We 
plan to trade in the older car 
every six years. Though we know 
we won't get much allowance for 
a six-year-old trade-in, in the 
meantime, we have had no pay- 
ments on the second car. Also, by 
financing the new car for 30 
months instead of three years, 
we will be able to save six 
months of payments at the end 
of the three-year period and put 
this cash with the value of the 
trade-in as a down payment on 
the new car. 
M.J. 

t)aytona Beach, Fla. 

"How much each month?" 

"The High Price of Being 
Poor" (Aug.) oversimplifies 
things and gives poor people an 
excuse for what they do. If your 
research department checked on 
middle- and high-income people, 
they would find a great many of 



Planning to move? Please 
try to tell us at least four 
weeks ahead. Give hath 
new and old addresses, 
with zip codes. 



them also buying goods and ask- 
ing only, "What are the monthly 
payments?" They are not con- 
cerned about the interest rate or 
total price after interest. I know, 
I'm a banker. This group also 
buys freezer plans, cars and fur- 
niture and pays too much, but 
credit is the answer for all in- 
come groups wanting things now. 

E. B. Kirton 
Orlando, Fla. 

Records 

"Every Hobby Has Its 'Bible,' " 
(Aug.) mentions From Tinfoil to 
Stereo, by Read and Welch. As 
you indicated, the book is out of 
print, but the remainders were 
bought from the publisher a few 
years ago and arc now available 
for $10 from Mr. A. Nugent Jr., 
3804 Charles City Rd., Rich- 
mond, Va. 23231. Any questions 
regarding recorded sound may be 
referred to our organization: The 
Association for Recorded Sound 
Collections, c/o Rodgers and 
Hammerstein Archives of Re- 
corded Sound, 111 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10023. 

Paul T. Jackson 
Corresponding Secretary 
Rochester, Mich. 

X-ray teclinology 

"Radiation — A Growing 
Worry" (Aug.) is the only recent 
article indicating that the bene- 
fits of ionizing radiation must be 
weighed against the risks. 

However, the comment on the 
reason for a lack of x-ray technol- 
ogists—that there are enough 
schools but not enough candi- 
dates—is not entirely true. The 
problem lies in upgrading the 
quality of the present schools 
and upgrading the pay scales of 
registered technologists. Tech- 
nologists currently make less 
than unskilled factory workers. 

Charles H. Rose 
Assistant Director 
School of X-ray Technology 
Hurley Hospital 
Flint, Mich. 
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To make Christmas merrier, and 



the New Year happier. . . 



. . . use the form bound into this 
issue to order gift subscriptions 
to CHANGING TIMES today. 



Now IS THE TIME to plan for Christmas . . . care- 
fully, quietly and considerately ... to pick the 
right present for the right person. For Aunt Annie. 
For the newlyweds. For Grandpa Davis. And for 
Joe Mason . , , now there's a fine guy. Got to let 
him know you appreciate his many kindnesses. 

The right gift? A subscription to CHANGING TIMES, of course! For 
CHANGING TIMES points the way to a happier, better future . . . and that's right 
in line with the true spirit of Christmas. What gift could be more appropriate? 




The CHANGING TIMES Christmas gift offer includes: 



A gift-wrapped copy of the CHANGING TIMES Family Success 
Book, "99 New Ideas on Your Money, Job & Living," for each 
NP:W reader of CHANGING TIMES. (Present readers have 
already received this material in recent issues.) 

A specially designed gift-announcement card sent to you for 
your own personal message, signature and mailing. 

A new issue of CHANGING TIMES each month throughout the 
New Year ... to remind your friends or relatives of your thought- 
fulness over and over again. 



Special reduced gift rates: Only$5 for each one-year 
gift subscription, when two or more gifts are ordered 
at the same time (one of which may be your own new 
or renewal subscription). .$6 for a single gift. 

Easy shopping. No crowds. No parking worries. No 
frusti'ations. Just check over your gift list, then fill 
in the form bound into this issue. Mail the form 
promptly, and we'll take care of everything for you, 
and report back to you what we've done. 
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coming soon 
. . . watch for these 



The 1969 cars 



The annual roundup of new-car statistics 
to help you shop from your easy chair. 



START A CREDIT UNION? 

With so many other places to borrmv and save, 
ivhy organize a credit union ? 
Learn hoiv they jvork and xvhat they offer. 

A LOOK AHEAD FOR HOME BUYERS 

Should you plan to buy that house in '69 ? 
What about selling — is the time really right? 
A forecast of trends in a vast, confusing market. 

TAX TIME IS BEGINNING NOW 

So pull your files together and check these refninders. 

HOW TO COPE WITH JOB TENSIONS 
PICKING CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR THE KIDS 



plus the year-end INDEX OF 1968 ARTICLES 
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